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POETRY. 


SUCH THINGS WERE. 


cannot but remember such things were 
And were most precious to me.—SHAKSPEARE, 


Such things were! such things were ! 
False, but precious; brief, but fair; 
The eaglet with the bat may wed, 
The hare may like the tortorse tread, 
The finny tribes may cleave the air, 
Ere { forget that such things were. 


Can I forget my native glen, 

Far from the sordid haunts of men ? 

The willow tree before the door, 

The tlower crown'd poreh, the humble floor ; 
Pomp came not nigh, but peace dwelt there ; 
Can | forget that such things were? 


Cau I forget that fair wan face, 

Siniling with such a mournfal grace? ; 
That hand, whose thrilling touch met mune ; 
Those eyes that did too brightly shine: 

At that low grave, so sad, yet fair; 

Can I forget that such things were? 


I would not change these tears, these sighs, 
For all earth’s proudest luxuries ; 

1 would not with my sorrows part, 

For a more light, but colder heart ; 

Nor barter for pomp’s costlier fare, 

The memory, that such things were. 


SELECT TALES. 


More Passages from the Diary of a Physician. 
THE THUNDER-STRUCK. 


In the summer of 18—, London was visited by one 
ef the most tremexdous thunder-storms that have 
been known in this climate. Its character and et- 
fects—some of which latter form the subject of this 
chapter—will make me remember it to the latest 
hour of my life. 

There was something portentous—a ‘still, sur- 
charged air—about the whole of Tuesday the 10th of 
July, 18—, as though nature was trembling and cow- 
ering beneath the coming shock, From about eleven 
o’cloek. at noon the sky wore a lurid threatening as- 
pect that shot awe into the beholder; suggesting to | 
startled fancy the notion, that within the dim con- 
fines of the ‘labouring air”? mischief was working 


to the world. 

The heat was intolerable, keeping almost every 
body within doors. Vhe very dogs, and other cac- 
tle in the streets, stood every where panting ‘and 
loath to move. ‘here was a prodigious excitement, 
or rather agitation, diffused throughout the country, 
especially London; for, strange to say, (and thousands 
will recollect the circumstance, ) it had been for some 
time confidently foretold by certain enthusiasts, re- 
ligious as Well as philosophic, that the earth was to 
be destroyed that very day; in short, that the awful 
Judgment was at hand! 

By the time I reached home, late in the afternoon, 
I felt in a fever ofexcitement. | found an air of ap- 
prehension throughout the whole house. My wife, 
children and young visitor, were all together in the 
parlour, looking out for me, through the window, 
anxiously—and with paler faces than they might 
choose toown. ‘The visitor just alluded to, by the 
way—was a Miss Agnes P ~—, a girl of about twen- 
ty-one, the daughter of an old friend and patient of 
mine. Her mother, a widow, (with no other child 
than this,) resided in a village about fifty miles from 
town—from which she was expected, in a few days’ 
time, to take her daughter back again into the coun- 
wy. Miss P—— was without exception the most 
charming young woman L think I ever met with. 
‘The beauty of her person but faintly showed forth 
the loveliness of her mind and the anmiability of her 
character. There wasa tich langaor, or rather sofi- 
ness of expression about her features, that to me is 
enchanting, and constitutes the highest and rarest 
style of feminine loveliness. Her dark, pensive, 
searching eyes, spoke a soul fall of feeling and fancy. 
If you, reader, had but felt their gaze—had seen 
them—now glistening in liquid radiance upon you, 
trom beneath their long dark lashes; and then spark- 
ling with enthusiasm, while the flush of excitement 
was on her beauiial features, and her white hands 
hastily folded back her auburn tresses from her ala- 
Laster brow, your heart would have thrilled as mine 
often has, and you would with me haye exclaimed in 
a sort of eestacy—-**Star of your. sex !2?) tones 
of her voice, so mellow and various—and her whole 
carriage and demeanour, were in accordance with 
the expression of her features. Lo person she was 
a little ander the average height, but most exquisite- 
ly moulded and proportioned; and there wasa Hebe- 
like ease and grace about all her features. . She ex- 
celled in almost all, feminine accomplishments; bat 
the “things wherein her soul deligtied,’? were music 
and: romance. A» more imaginative, etherealized 
creature was surely never.known. It required all 
the fond and anxious surveillance of her friends to 
prevent her carry ing*her tastes to,excess, and becom- 


dull earth!” No sooner had this fair being made 
her appearance in my house, and given token of 
something like a prolonged stay, than L became the 
most popular man in the circle of my acquaintance. 
Such assiduous ealls to inquire after my health, and 
that of my family !—Such a multitude of men—young 
ones, to boot—and so embarrassed with a conscious- 
ness of the poorness of the pretence that drew them 
to my house! Such matronly inquiries from mothers 
and elderly female relatives, into the nature and ex- 
tent of **sweet Miss P *s expectations?” 
During a former stay at my house, about six months 
before the period of which Lam writing, Miss P— 
surrendered ber affections—(to the delighted surprise 
of all her friends and relatives)—to the quietest and 
perhaps worthiest of her claimauts—a young man, 
then preparing for orders at Oxtord. Never, sure, 
was there a greater contrast between the tastes of a 
pledged couple: she all feeling, romance, enthusiasm; 
he serene, thoughtful, and matter-of-fact. It was 
most amusing to witness their occasional collisions 
on subjects which brought into play their respective 
tastes and qualities; and interesting to note, that the 
effect was invariably to raise the one in the other’s 
estimation—as if they mutually prized most the 
gualities of the other. Young N had spent two 
days in London—the greater portion of them, I need 
hardly say, at my house—about a week before; and 
he and bis fair mistress had disputed rather keenly 
on the topic of general discussion—the predicted 
eveit of the tenth of July. It she did not repose im- 
plicit faith in the prophecy, her belief had, somehow 
or another, acquired a most disturbing strength.— 
He laboured hard to disabuse her of her awiul ap- 
prehensions—and she as hard to overcome his obsti- 
nate incredulity. Each was a little too eager avout 
the matter: and for the first time since they had 
known each other, they parted with a /iti/e coldness 
—yes, although he was to set off the next morning for 
Oxford! In short, scarcely any thing was talked of 
by Anges but the coming tenth of July: and if she 
did not anticipate the actual destruction of the globe, 
and the final judgment of mankind—she at least 
looked forward to some event, mysterious and tre- 
mendous. The eloquent enthusiastic creature al- 
most brought over my placid wite to her way of 
thinking. 
‘Yo return from tkis long digression—which, how- 
ever, will be presently found to have been not un- 
necessary. Alter staying a few minutes in the par- 
lour, Ll retired to my library, for the purpose among 
other things, of making those entvies in my Diary 
from which these ** Passages” are taken—but the 
pen lay useless in my hand. With my chin resting 
on the palm of my left hand, Isat at my desk lost 
in a reverie; my eyes fixed on the tree which grew 
in the yard and overshadowed my windows. How 
still—how motionless—was every leaf! What sultry 
—oppressive—unnatural repose! How it would have 
cheered me to hear the faintest ** sough” of wind—to 
see the breeze sweep freshening through the leaves, 
rusting and stirring them into life!—IL opened my 
window, untied my neckerchief, and loosened my 
shirt coliars—for | felt suffocated with the heat. I 
heard at length a faint pattering sound among the 
leaves of the tree—and presently there fell on the 
window-frame three ov four large ominous drops of 
rain. Alter gazing upwards for a moment or two 
in the gloomy aspect of the sky—TI once more settled 
down to writing; and was dipping my pen into the 
ink-stand, when there blazed about me, a flash of 
lightning with such a ghastly, blinding splendour, as 
deties all deseription. It was like what one might 
conceive to bea glimpse of hell—and yet not a 
glimpse merely—tor it continued, I think, six or 
seven seconds. It was followed at scarce an instant’s 
interval, with a erash of thunder as if the world had 
been smitten out of its sphere and was rending asun- 
der!—I hope these expressions will not be cousider- 
ed hyperbolieal. No one, Tam sure, who recolleets 
the occurrence I am deseribing, will require the ap- 
peal !—May J never see or hear of the hike again! — 
The sudden shock almost drove me out of my sedses. 
1 leaped frommy chair with consternation; and could 
think of. nothing, at the moment, but. closing my 
eyes, and shutting out from my. ears the stunning 
scund of the thunder....For a moment I stood lite- 
rally stupified. . On recovering myself, my first im- 
pulse was to spring to the door, and rush dowa stairs 
in search of my wife and children. I heard,on my 
way, the sound of shrieking proceed from the par- 
lour in which I had Jeftthem, In a moment | had 
my wife folded inmy arms, and my children clinging 
with screams round.my kuees....My wife hac faint- 
ed. While Lwas endeavouring to restore her, there 
came asecond flash of lightning, equally terrible with 
the first—-and.a second explosion of thunder, loud as 
one could imagine the discharge of a thousand parks 
of artillery directly over head.. The windows—in 
tact the whole house, quivered with the shock. The 
noise helped {6 recover my wife from her swoon. 

** Kneel down! Loye! Husband!”—she gasped, 


ing in a manner, untitted forthe “dull cocamerce of 


just quitted. 


endeayouring to drop upon, her knees—** Knee) 
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down!—pray forus! Weare undone!” After shout- 
ing Ull | was hoarse, and pulling the bell repeatedly 
and violently, one of the servants made her appear- 
ance—but in a state not far removed from that of 
her mistress. Both of them, however, recovered 
themselves in a few minutes, roused by the eries of 
the children. “Wait a moment, love,” said [, ** and 
1 will fetch youa few reviving drops!”—I stepped 
into the back room, where 1 generally kept some 
vials of drags, and poured out a few drops of sal 
volatile. ‘The thought then for the first time struck 
me, that Miss P—— was not in the parlour I had 
Where was she? What would she say 
to all this? —God bless me, where is she?—I thought 
with increasing trepidation. 

** Edward—Edward,”? I exclaimed, to a servant 
who happened to pass the door of the room where I 
was standing; ** where is Miss P——?” 

‘*Miss P——, sir!—Why—I don’t—Oh, yes!’ 
he replied, suddenly recollecting himself, “ about 
five minutes ago I saw her run very swift up stairs, 
and baven’t seen her since, sir.”-—** What!” 1 ex- 
claimed with increased trepidation, ‘*Was it about 
the time that the first flash of lightning came?”— 
“Ves it was, sir!”—** Take this ito your mistress, 
and say 1’ll be with her immediately,” said I, giving 
him what had mixed. I rushed up stairs, calling 
out as I went, *‘Agnes! Agnes! where are you?” | 
received no answer.. At length I reached the floor 
where her bedroom lay. ‘lhe door was closed but 
not shut. 

*‘Agnes! Where are you?” I inquired very agi- 
tatedly, at the same time knocking at her door. I 
received no answer. 

*‘Avnes! Agnes! For God’s sake, speak!—Speax, 
or I shall cone into your room!” No reply was 
made; and Lthrast open the door. Heavens! Can I 
deseribe what I saw! 

Within less than a yard of me stood the most fear- 
ful figure my eyes have ever beheld. It was Agnes! 
—She was in the attitude of stepping to the door, 
with both arms extended as if in a iuenacing mood, 
Her hair was partially dishevelled. Her face seem- 
ed whiter than the white dress she wore. Her lips 
were Of a livid hue. Her eyes, full ot awful expres- 
sion—ot supernatural lusuwe, were fixed with a petri- 
tying stare, oa me. Oh, language fails me—uatterly ! 
— Those eyes have never since been abseut from me 
when alone! L felt as though they werd blighting the 
life withha ae. L could not breathe, much Jess stir. 
I strove to speak, but could not utter a sound. My 
lips seemed rigid as those Llooked at. The horrors 
ol night-mare were upon me. — My eyes at length 
closed; my head, seemed turning round—and for a 
moment or two L-lost all ‘my consciousness. re-. 
vived. Zhere was the trighttul thing still before me 
—nay, close to me! Though I looked at her, L never 
once thought of Agnes P: was the tremend- 
appearance—te ineffable terror gleaming trom 
ber eyes, thatthus overcame me. | protest cannot 
conceive any thing more dreadtul! Miss P con- 
tinued standing peflectly motionless; and while 1 
Was guzing ather in the manner | have been deserib- 
ing, a peal of thunder roused me to my self-posses- 
sion. 1 stepped towards her, took hold of ber hand, 
exclaiming *tAgnes—Agnes!”—and carried ber to 
the bed, where f laid her down. lt required some 
liuile force to press down her arms; and I drew the 
eyelids over ber staring eyes mechanically, While 
in the act of doing so, 4 flash of lightning flickered 
luridly over ber—but her eye neither quivered nor 
blinked. She seemed to have been suddenly de- 
prived of all sense aud motion: in fact, nothing but 
her pulse—if pulse it should be called—and taint 
breathing showed that she lived. My eye wandered 


over her whole figare, dreading to meet some secrche 


ing trace of lightning—bat there was nothing of the 
kind. What had happened to her? Was she fright- 
encd—to death’ 1 spoke to her; I called her by her 
name, loudly; J shook her, rather violently: L might 
have acted itall to a statue!—I rang the chamber 
bell with almost frantic violence: and presently my 
wife and a female servant made their appearance iu 
the room; but 1 was far more embarrassed than as- 
sisied Ly their presence. ** ls she killed?” murmar- 
ed the former, as she staagered towards the bed, and 
thea clung convulsively to me—* Has the lightning 
struck her?” 

I was compelled to disengage myself from her 
grasp, and hurry her into the adjoining room—whi- 
ther | called.a servant to attend to her; and then re- 
turned to my hapless patient. But what-was I to do? 
Medical man as | was, I never had seen a patient in 
such circumstances, and felt as iguorant on the sub- 
ject, as agitated. It was not epilepsy—it was not 
apoplexy—a swoon—nor any known species of hys- 
teria. ‘Lhe most remarkable feature of her ease, and 
what enabled me to ascertain the nature’ of her. dis- 
case, was this; that if I happened accidentally to alter 
the position of her limbs, they retained, for a short 
tine, their new position. If, for instance, 1 moved 
her arm—it remained for a while in the situation in 
which I had last placed it, andsgraduaily resumed its 


former one. If I raised her into an upright posture, 
she continued sitting so without the support of pil- 
lows, or other assistance, as exactly as if she had 
heard me express a wish to that effect, and assented 
to it; but, the horrid vacancy of her aspect! If I ele- 
vated one eyelid for a moment, to examine the state 
of the eye, it was some time in closing, unless I 
drew it over myself. All these circumstances,— 
which terrified the servant who stood shaking at my 
elbow, and muttering, ‘‘She’s possessed! she’s pos- 
sessed!—Satan has her!”’—convinced me that the 
unfortanate young Jady was seized with CATALEPSY; 
that rare mysterious affection, so fearfully blending 
the conditions of life and death—presenting—so to 
speak—life in the aspect of death, and death in that 
of iite! I felt no doubt that extreme terror operat- 
ing suddenly on a nervous system most highly excit- 
ed, and a vivid, active fancy, had produced the effects 
L saw. Doubtless the first terrible outbreak of the 
thunder-storm—especially the fierce spleudour of 
that first flash of lightning which so alarmed myself 
—apparently corroborating and realizing all her aw- 
ful apprehensions of the predicted event, overpower 
ed her at once, and flung her into the fearful situa- 
tion in which | found her—that of one ARRESTED in 
her terror-stfuck flight towards the door of her 
chamber, But again—the thought struck me—had 
she received any direct injury from the lightning?— 
Had it blinded her? It might be so—for 1 could 
make no impression on the pupils of the eyes. No» 
thing could startle them into action. ‘They seemed 
alittle more dilated than usual, and fixed, 

I confess that, besides the other agitating cireume 
stances of the moment, this extraordinary, this unpre- 
cedented case too much distracted my seif-possession 
to enable me promptly to deal with it. L had heard 
and read of, but never before seen such a case. No 
time, however, was to be lost. I determined to re- 
sort at once to strong antispasmodic treatment. I 
bled her from the arm freely, applied blisters be- 
hind the ear, immersed her feet, which, together 
with her hands, were cold as marble, in hot water, 
and endeavoured to force into her mouth a little 
opium and ether. Whilst the servants were busied 
about her, undressing her, and carrying my direc- 
ons into effect, 1 stepped for a moment into the ad- 
joining room where L found my wife just recovering 
irom a violent fit of hysterics. Her loud laughter, 
ihough so near me, I had not once heard, so absorb- 
ed was I with the mourntul ease of Miss P ° 
After continuing with her till she recovered sufti- 
ciently to accompany me down stairs, I returned to 
Miss P——’s bedroom. She continued exactly in 
the condition in which I had left her. Though the 
water was hot enough almost to parboil her tender 
feet, it produced no sensible effect on the circulae 
ton or the state of the skin; and finding a strong de- 
termination of blood towards the region of the head 
and neck, 1 determined to have her cupped between 
the shoulders. I went down stairs to drop a line to 
the apothecary, requesting him to come immediately 
with his cupping instruments. As I was delivering 
the note into the bands of a servant, a man rushed 
up to the open door where I was standing, and, 
breathless with haste, begged my instant atteudance 
on a patient close by, who had just met with a se- 
vere accident. Relying on the immediate arrival 
of Mr. , the apothecary, I put on my hat and 
great. coat, took my umbrella, aud followed the man 
who hud summoued me out. It rained in torrents, 
for the storm, afier about tweniy minutes’ intermis- 
sion, burst forth again with unabated violence. The 
ihunder and lightning were really awful! 

i Lhe new patient proved to be a noted and very 
protane boxer, who had in returning home dislocat- 
ed hisauacle. His pain and blasphemics were hor- 
rible, and during one of his imprecations a flash of 
lightning struck him DEAD!) 

! hurmed home fall of agitaticn at the scene I had 


Just quitted, aad melancholy apprehensions concern- 


ing the one to which L was returning. On reaching 
my lovely patient’s room, I found, alas! no sensible 
effects produced by the very_active meaus which had 
beeu adopted. She lay in bed, the aspect of her fea- 
tures apparently the same a8 when I last saw her.— 
Her eyes were clused—her. cheeks very pale, and 
mouth rather open, as. if she. were on the point of 
speaking. hair hung in a little disorder 
cach side of her face, haying escaped from beneath 
her cap. My wife sate beside her, grasping her 
right haud— weeping, and almost stupified; and the 
servant that was inthe room when I entered, seem- 
ed so bewildered as to be worse than useless. As it 
was now nearly nive o’clock, and getting dark, I or- 
dered candles. 1 took one of them in my haud, open- 
ed ber eye-lids, and passed and re-passed the candle 
several. times before oe eyes, butit produced noa 
parenteffect. Neither the eye-lids blinked, nor the 
pupils coptracted.. I then took out my penknife 
raj made a thrust with the open blade, as though I 
intended to plunge it into her right eye; it seemed 
as if I might have buried the blade in the socket, for 


the shock or resistance called forth by the attempt. 
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I took her hand in mine—having for a moment dis- 
placed my wife—and found it damp and cold; bat 
when I suddenly left it suspended, it ‘continued so 


for afew moments, and only gradually resumed its 
Somnine situation. I pressed the back of the blade 


of m n-knife upon the flesh at the root of the 
nail, ‘tne of the tenderest parts, perhaps, of the 
whole body,) but she evinced not the slightest sen- 
sation of pain. I shouted sudddenly and loudly in 
her ears; but with similar ill success. I felt at an 
extremity. . Completely baffled at all points—dis- 
couraged and agitated beyond expression, I left Miss 
P— in the care of a nurse, whom I had sent for to 
attend upon her, at the instance of my wife, and has- 
tened to my study to see if my books could throw any 
light upon the nature of this, to me, new and inseru- 
table disorder. After hunting about for some time, 
and finding but little to the purpose, [ prepared for 
bed, determining in the next morning to send offfor 
Miss P——’s mother, and Mr. N from Oxtord, 
and also to call upon my eminent friend Dr. D—, 
and hear what his superior skill and experience might 
be able to suggest. In passing Miss P——’s room, 
I stepped in to take my farewell for the evening — 
‘Beautiful, unfortunate ereature!” thought I, as 
stood gazing mournfully on her, with my candle in 
may hand, leaning the bed-post. ‘* What mys- 
tery is upon thee? What awful change has come 
over thee’—the gloom of the grave and the light of 
life—both lying upon thee at once! Is thy mind pal- 
sied as thy body? How long is this strange state to 
last? How long art thou doomed to linger thus on 
the confines of both worlds, so that those, in either, 
who love thee may not claim thee! Heaven guide 
our thoughts to discover a remedy for thy fearful 
disorder!” Icould not bear to look upon her any 
longer; and after kissing her lips, hurried up to bed, 
charging the nurse to summon me the moment that 
any change whatever was perceptible in Miss P——. 
I dare say, I shall be easily believed when I apprize 
the reader of the troubled night that followed such a 
‘troubled day. The thunder-storm itself, coupled 
with the predictions of the day, and apart from its 


_ attendant incidents that have been mentioned, was 


- calculated to leave an awful and permanent impres- 
sion in one’s mind. “If I were to live a century 

hence, I could not forget it,”? says a distinguished 
writer. ‘*The thunder and lightning were more ap- 
palling than Lever witnessed even in the West In- 
dies—that region of stormsand hurricanes. The air 
had been long surcharged with electricity; and I pre- 
dicted scviiat days betorehand, that we should have 
a storm of very unusual violence. But when with 
this we couple the strange prophecy that gained 
credit witha prodigious number of those one would 
have expected to be above such things—neither more 
nor less than that the world was to come to an end on 
that very day, and the judgment of mankind to fol- 
low: I say, the coincidence of the events was not a 
little singular, and calculated to inspire common folk 
with wonder and fear. I dare say, if one could but 
find them out, that there were instances of people 
being frightened out of their wits on the occasion. — 
Town to you candidly that I, for one, felt a little 
squeamish, and had not a little difficulty in bolster- 
ing up my courage with Virgil’s Felix qui potuit re- 
rum cegnoscere causas,” 

I did not so much sleep as dose interruptedly for 
the first three or four hours after getting into bed. 
I, as well as my alarmed Emily, would start up oc- 
casionally, and sit listening, under the appreheusion 
that we heard a shriek, or some other such sound, 
proceed from Miss P ’sroom. The image of 
the blind Boxer flitted in fearful forms about me, and 
my ears seemed to ring with his curses.—It must 
have been, I should think, between two and three 

-o’clock, when I dreamed that I leaped out of bed, 
under an impulse sudden as irresistible—slipped on 
my dressing gown, and hurried down stairs to the 
back drawing room. On opening the door, I found 
the room lit up with funeral tapers, and the apparel 
ofa dead room spread about. At the further end lay 
a coffin on tressels, covered with a long sheet, with 
the figure of an old woman sitting beside it with long 
streaming white hair, and her eyes, bright as the 
lightning, directed towards me with a fiendish stare 

_ of exultation. Suddenly she rose up—pulled off the 

sheet that covered the coffin—pushed aside the lid— 

_ plucked out the body of Miss P » dashed iton 
the floor, and trampled upon it with apjarent tri- 

-umph! Thishorrid dream woke me and haunted my 
waking thoughts. May I never pass such a dismal 
again. 

rose from bed in the morning feverish and unre- 
freshed; andin a few minutes’ time hurrred to Miss 

’sroom. ‘The mustard applications to the 

- soles of the feet, together with the blisters behind 

the ears, had produced the usual local effects without 
affecting the complaint. Both her pulse and breath- 
ing continued The only change perceptible 
in the colour‘of her countenance was ‘a slight pallor 
about the upper part of the cheeks; and I fancied 

_ there was an expression about the mouth approaching 

“toa smile. She had, I found, continued, throughout 

the night, motionless and silent as a corpse, With 

“a profound sigh I took my seat beside her, and ex- 
amined the eyes narrowly, but perceived no change 

in them. hat was to bedone?’ How was she to 
be roused from this fearful—if not fatal lethargy ? 
~ While I was gazing intently onher features, } fan. 

that I perceived a sligtit muscular twitehing 

about the nostrils. I stepped Hastily down ‘stairs 

"(just as ad rowning man, they say, eatehes at a Straw) 

and returned with a phial ofthe strongest solution 
of ammonia, which I applied freély’ with a feather 


to the interior of the nostrils. This attempt, also, 
was unsuccessful as the former oues. [| cannot de- 
scribe the feelings with which I witnessed these re- 
peated failures to stimulate her torpid sensibilities 
into action; and not knowing what to say or do, I re- 
turned to dress with feelings of unutterable despor- 
dency. While dressing, it struck me that a blis- 
ter might be applied with success along the whole 
course of the spine. “he more I thonght of this ex- 
pedient the move feasible it appeared:—it would be 
such a direct and powerful appeal to the nervous 
system—in all probability the very seat and source 
of the disorder!—I ordered one to be sent for in- 
stantly—and myself applied it, before [ went down 
to breakfast. As soon as IL had despatched the tew 
morning patients that called, I wrote imperatively to 
Mr. N at Oxford, and to Miss P *5 mo- 
ther, entreating them by all the love they bore Ag- 
nes to come to her instantly. I then set out for 
Dr. D ’s, whom | found just starting on his 
daily visits. I communicated the whole case to him, 
He listened with interest to my sfatement, and told 
me he had once a similar case in his own practice, 
which, alas! terminated fatally in spite of the most 
anxious and combined efforts of the elite of the facul- 
ty in London. He approved of the course I had adopt- 
ed—most especially the blister on the spine; and 
earnestly recommended me to resort to galvanism— 
if Miss P should not be relieved from the 
fit before the evening—when he promised to call 
and assist in carrying into effect what he recommen- 
ded. 

“Ts it that beautiful girl I saw in your pew last 
Sunday, at church?” he inquired suddenly. 

** The same—the same!”—I replied with a sigh. 

Dr. D—— continued silent fora moment or two. 

** Poor creature!” he exclaimed, with an air of 
deep concern, **one so beautiful! Do you know I 
thought L now and then perceived a very remarkable 
expression in her eye, especially while that fine vo- 
aay was playing. Is she an enthasiast about mu- 
sic?” 

Passionately —devotedly”"— 

**We'lltry it!” he replied briskly, with a confi- 
dent air—** We'll try it! First, let us disturb the 
nervous torpor with a slight shock of galvanism, and 
then try the effect of your organ.” I listened to the 
suggestion with interest, but was not quite so san- 
guine in my expectations as my friend appeared to 

e. 
{n the whole range of disorders that affect the hu- 
man frame, there is not one so extraordinary, so 
mysterious, so incapable of management, as that 
which afflicted the truly unfortunate young lady 
whose case | am narrating. It has given rise to al- 
most infinite speculation, and is admitted, 1 believe, 
on all hands to be—if I may so speak—a nosological 
anomaly. Wan Swieten vividly and picturesquely 
enougk compares it to that condition of the body, 
which, according to ancient fiction, was produced in 
aero by the appalling sight of Medusa’s 
1ead— 


Saxifici Medusz vultus.” 

The medical writers of antiquity have left evidence 
of the existence of this disease in their day—but 
given the most obscure and unsatisfactory deserip- 
tion of it, confounding it, in many instances, with 
other disorders—apoplexy, epilepsy, and swooning. 
Celsus, according to Van Swieten, describes such 
patients as these in question, under the term ‘* atto- 
niiz,”? which is a translation of the title I have pre- 
fixed to this paper; while in our owp day, the ceie- 
brated Dr. Callen classes it as a species of apoplexy, 
atthe same time stating that he had never seen a 
genuine instance of ecatalepsy. He had also found, 
he says, those cases which were reported such, to be 
feigned ones. More modern science, however, dis- 
tinctly recognizes the disease as one peculiar and in- 
dependent; and is borne out by numerous and un- 
questionable cases of catalepsy recorded by some of 
the most eminent members of the profession. Dr. 
Jebb, in particular, in the appendix to his ** Select 
Cases of Paralysis of the Lower Extremities,” re- 
lates a remarkable and affecting instance of a catalep- 
lic patient. 

On returning home from my daily round—in 
which my dejected air was remarked by all the pa- 
tients I had visited—I found no alteration whatever 
in Miss P——. The nurse had failed in foreing 
even arrow-root down her mouth, and finding it was 
not swallowed, was compelled to desist, for fear of 
choking her. She was, therefore, obliged to resort 
to other means of conveying support to her exhaust- 
ed frame. ‘he blister on the spine, and the renew- 
ed sinapisins to the feet, had failed to make any im- 
pression! Thus wasevery successive attempt an 
utterfailare! ‘The disorder continued absolutely in- 
acccssible to the approaches of medicine. ‘The baf- 
fled attendants could but look at her, and lament. 
Good God, was Agnes to continue in this dreadful 
condition till her energies sunk in death? What 
would become of her lover? of her mother? These 
considerations totally destroyed my peace of mind. 
I could neither think, read, eat, nor remain any 
where bat in the chamber, where, alas! my presence 
was so unavailing! 

~ Dr. D—— made his appearance soon after dinner; 
and we proceeded at once to the room where our pa- 
| tient lay. Though a little paler than before, her fea- 
tures. were placid as those of the chiselled marble. 
Notwithstanding all she had suffered, and the fear- 
fal situation in which she lay at that moment, she 
still looked very beautiful. Her cap was off, and her 
rich auburn hair lay negligently on each side of her, 
;¥pon the pillow. Her forehead was white as ala- 


baster. She lay with her head turned a little on one 
side, and her two small white hands were clasped 
together over her bosom, This was the nurse’s ar- 
rangement: for ‘* poor sweet young “ady,” she said, 
** 1 could’nt bear to see her laid straight along, with 
her arms close beside her like a corpse, so I tried to 
make her look as much asleep as possible!” The 
impression of beauty, however, conveyed by her sym- 
metrical and tranquil features, was disturbed as soun 
as lifting up the eyelids, we saw the fixed stare of 
the eyes. They were not glassy or corpse-like, but 
bright as those of life, witha little of the dreadful 
expression of epilepsy. We raised her in bed, and 
she, as before, sate upright, but with a blank absent 
aspect that was lamentable and unnatural. Her arms, 
when lifted and suspended, did not fall, but sunk 
down again gradually. We returned her gently to 
her recumbent posture; and determined ai once to 
try the effect of galvanism upon her, My machine 
was soon brought into the room; and when we had 
duly arranged matters, we directed the nurse to quit 
the chamber for a short time, as the effect of galvan- 
ism is generally found too startling to be witnessed 
by afemale spectator. I wish I had not myself seen 
it in the case of Miss P——! Her colour went and 
came—her eyelids and mouth started open—and she 
stared wildly about her with the aspect of one start- 
ing out of bed in atright. Lthought at one moment 
that the horrid spell was broken, for she sate up sud- 
denly, leaned forward towards me, and her mouth 
opened as though she were about to speak! 
**Agnes! Agnes! dear Agnes! Speak, speak! 
buta word! Say you live!” L exclaimed, rushing 
forwards, and folding my arms round her. Alas, 
she heard me—she saw me—not, but fell back in bed 
in her former state! When the galvanic shock was 
conveyed to her limbs, it produced the usual effects 
——dreadful to vehold in all cases——but agonizing to 
me, in the case of Miss P The last subject on 
which | had seen the effects of galvauism, previous 
to the present instance, was the body of an executed 
malefactor;* and the associations revived on the pre- 
sent Occasion were almost too painful to bear. I[ 
begged my friend to desist, for 1 saw the attempt was 
hopeless, and I would not allow her tender frame to 
be agitated to no purpose. My mind misgave me 
for ever making the attempt. What, thought I, il 
we have fatally disturbed the nervous system, and 
prostrated the small remains of strength she had left? 
While I was torturing myself with such fears as these, 
Dr. —— laid down the rod, with a melancholy air, 
exclaiming——** Well! whatis to be done now? J 
cannot tell you how sanguine I was about the success 


of this experiment! weiner: Do you 
know whether she ever had a fit of epilepsy?” he in- 
quired. 


** No--not that Iam aware of, I never heard of 
it, if she had,” 

" Had she generally a horror of thunder and light- 
ning?” 

Oh—quite the contrary! she felt a sort of ecstacy 
on such occasions, and has written some beautiful 
verses during their continuance. Such seemed ra- 
ther her hour of inspiration than otherwise!” 

** Do you think the lightning has affeeted her?— 
Do you think her sight is destroyed?” 

‘* | have no means of knowing whether the immo- 
bility of the pupils arises from blindness, or is 
only one of. the temporary effects of catalepsy.” 

** Then she believed the prophecy, you think, of 
the world’s destruction on ‘luesday?” 

** No—I don’t think she exactly delieved it: but 1 
am sure that day brought with it awlul apprehen- 
sions—or at least a fearful degree of uncertainty, ”? 

** Well—between ourselves, there was some- 
thing very strange in the coincidence, was not there? 
Nothing tn life ever shook my firmness as it was 
shaken yesterday! I almost fancied the earth was 
quivering in its sphere!” 

**Tt wus a dreadful day! One shall never for- 
get!— That is the image of it,” 1 exclaimed, point- 
ing to the poor sufferer—‘‘which will be engraven 
on my mind as long as L live! —ut the worst is, per- 
haps, yet to be told you: Mr. N » her lover—to 
whom she was very soon to have been marricd, He 
will be here shortly to see her” -—— 

** My God!” exclaimed Dr. D—— clasping his 
hands, eyeing Miss P: , with intense commise- 
ration—** What a feariul bride for him? 7Twill 
drive him mad!” 

‘¢I dread his eoming—I know not what we shall 
do!—And, then, there’s her mother—poor old lady! 
her I have written to, and expect almost hourly!” - 

““Why—what an accummulation of shocks and 
miseries! it will be upsetting you!”—said my friend, 
seeing me pale and agitated. | 

‘¢ Well!’ he continued—‘ I cannot now stay here 
longer--your misery is catching; and besides, ‘1 am 
most pressingly engaged; but you may rely on my 
services, if you should require them in any way ” 

My friend took his departure, leaving me more 
disconsolate than ever. Before retiring to bed, I 
rubbed’ in mustard upon the chief surfaces of the 
body, hoping—though faintly—that it might have 
some effeet in rousing the system. I kneeled down, 
before stepping into bed, and earnestly prayed, that 
as all human efforts seemed baffled, the Almighty 
would set her free from the thraldom in which she 
lay, and restore her to life, and those who loved her 
more than fife! Morning came—it found me by 
her bedside as usual, and her, in no wise altered— 
apparently neither better nor worse! / If the anvary- 


reader—what mast the actual monotony and hope- 


ing monotony of my descriptions should the 


lessness have been to me. 


While I was sitting beside Miss P——, I heard 
my youngest boy come down stairs, and ask to be let 
into the room. He wasa little fair-haired youngster, 
about three years of age,—and had always been an 


_ especial favourite of Miss P——’s—her ** own sweet 


pew’’—as the poor girl herself called him. Deter- 
mined to throw no chance away, I beckoned him in, 
and took him on my knee. He called to Miss P—, 
as if he thought herasleep; patted her face with his 
litle hands, and kissed her. ‘*Wake, wake!— 
Cousin Aggy—get up!”—he cried—**Papa say, ’tis 
time to get up!—Do_ you sleep with eyes open?*— 
Eh?—Cousin Aggy?”? He looked at her intently 
for some moments—and seemed frightened. He 
turned pale and struggled to get off wy knee. I al- 
lowed him to go—and he ran to his mother, who was 
standing xt the foot of the bed—and hid his face *be- 
hind her. 

I passed breakfast time in great apprehension 
expecting the two arrivals | have mentioned. I knew 
not how to prepare either the mother or the betroth- 
ed husband for the scene that awaited them, and 
which L had not particularly described to them. It 
was with no little trepidation that I heard the start- 
ling knock of the general postman; and with infinite 
astonishment and doubt that I took out of the ser- 
vant’s hands, a letter from Mr. N , for poor Ag- 
nes!—For a while I knew not what to make of it. 
Had he received the alarming express I had forward- 
ed to him; and did he write to Miss P ' Or was 
he unexpectedly absent from Oxford when it arrived? 
The latter supposition was corroborated by the post- 
mark, whieh 1 observed was Lincoln. 1 felt it my 
duty to open the letter. Alas! it was in a gay strain; 
unusually gay tor N ; informing Agnes that he 
had been suddenly summoned into Lincolnshire, to 
his cousin’s wedding—where he was very happy— 
both on account of his relative’s happiness, and the 
anticipation of a similar scene being in store for 
himself! Every line was buoyant with hope and ani- 
mation; but the postseript most affected me, 

“P. S. The tenth of July, by the way—my Aggy! 
Zs it all over with us, sweet Pythonissa?—Are you 
and [ at this moment on separate fragments of the 
globe? I shall seal my conquest over you with a kiss 
when I see you! Remember, you parted from me in 
a pet, you naughty one!—and kissed me rather 
coidly! But that is the way that your sex always end 
arguments, when you are vanquished!” 

i read these lives in silence!—my wife burst into 
tears. As soon as I had recovered a little from the 
emotion occasioned by a perusal of the ietter, I has- 
tened to send a second summons to Mr. N——, and 
directed it to Lincoln, whither he had requested 
Miss P to address him. Without explaining 
the precise nature of Miss P——’s seizure, I gave 
him warning that he must harry up to town instantly; 
and that even then it was to the last degree doubt- 
ful whether he would see her alive. After this little 
occurrence, L could hardly trust myself to go up 
stairs again and upon. the unfortunate girl. My 
beart fluttered at the door, and when I entered, I 
burst into tears. 1 conld uiter no more. than the 
words, ** poor—poor Agnes!”—and withdrew, 

I was shocked, and indeed enraged, to find in one 
of the morning papers, a paragraph stating, though 
inaccurately, the nature of Miss P——’s illness. 
Who could have been so unfeeling as to make the 
poor girl an object of public wonder and pity? IL 
never ascertained, though I made every inquiry, 
from whom the intelligence was communicated. 

One of my patients that day happened to be a 
niece of the venerable and honoured Dean of A 
at whose house she resided, He was in the room 
when I called, and to. explain what he ealled the 
gloom of my manner,” I gave him a full account of 
the melaneboly event which had occurred. He lis- 
tened to me wll the tears rap down bis face. 

‘* But you have not tried the effect of music—of 
which you say she is so fond!. Do you not intend to 
resort to it??? I told him it was our intention; aud 
that Our agitation was the only reason why we did 
not try the effect of it immediately alter the galvan- 
isin, 

** Now, Doctor, exeuse an old elergyman, will 
you?”’ said the venerable and pious Dean, baying his 
hand on my arm, ‘and let me suggest that the ex- 
periment may not be the Jess successful with the 
blessing of God, if it be introduced io the course of 
a religious service. Come, Doctor, what say you?” 
L paused, 

‘* Have you any objection to my, ealling at your 
house this evening, and reading the service appoint- 
ed by our church for the visitation of the sick? It 
will not be diflicult to introduce the most solemn anid 
affecting strains of music, or to let it precede or fol- 
low.” Still I hesitated—and yet [ scarce knew why. 
Doctor, you know I am no enthusiast—Lam 
not generally considered a fanatic. Surely, when 
man has done his best, and fails, he should not hesi- 
tate to turn to God!” The good old man’s words 
sunk into my soul, and diffused in it a cheerfal and 
humble hope that the blessing of Providence would 
attend the means. suggested. I acquiesced in the 
Dean’s proposal with delight, and even eagerness; 
and it was arranged that he should be at my house 
between seven and eight o’clock that evening. f£ 
think I have already observed, that I bad an organ, 
a very fine and powerful one, in my back drawing- 
room; and’ this instrument was the eminent delight 
of Miss P——. She wonld sit down at it for hours 
together, and her performance would not have dis- 
graced a professor. I hoped that on.the eventful 
occasion that was approaching, the tones of her fa- 
yourite music, with the blessing of heaven, might 
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rouse a slumbering responsive chord in her bosom, 
and aid in dispelling the erael ** charm that deaden- 
ed her.”? She certainly could not fast long in the 
condition in which she now lay. Every thing that | 
medicine could do, had been tried—in vain; and if 
the evening’s experiment—our forlorn hope, failed— 
we must, thoagh with a bleeding heart, submit to 
the will of Providence, and resign her to the grave. 
J looked forward with intense anxiety—with alter- 
nate hope and fear—to the engagement of the eve- 
ning. 

On returning home late in the afternoon, I found | 
poor Mrs. P had arrived in town, in obedience 
to my summons: and heart-breaking, I learnt, was 
her first interview, if such it may be called, with her 
daughter Her shrieks alarmed the whole house, 
and even arrested the attention of the neighbours. I 
had left instructions, that in case of her arrival dur- 
ing my absence, she should be shown at once, with- 
out any precautions, into the presence of MissP——; 
with the hope, faint though it was, that the absupt- 
ness of her appearance, and the violence of her grief, 
might operate as a salutary shock upon the stagnant 
energies of her daughter. ‘* My child! my child! 
my child!” she exclaimed, rushing up to the bed 
with frantic haste, and clasping the insensible form 
of her daughter in her arms, where she held her ull 
she fell fainting into those of my wife. What a dread 
contrast was there between the frantic gestures—the 
passionate lamentations of the mother, and the stony 
silence and motionlessness of the daughter! One 
little but affecting incident oceurred in my presence. 
Mrs. P (as yet unacquainted with the peculiar 
natare of her daughter’s seizure) had snatched Miss 
P——’s hand to her lips, kissed it repeatedly, and 
suddenly let it go, to press her own hand upon her 
head, as if to repress a rising hysterical feeling. 
Miss P——’s arm, as usual, remained for a moment 
or two suspended, and only gradually sunk down 
upon the bed. It looked as if she voluntarily con- 
tinued it in that position, with a cautioning air. Me- 
thinks I see at this moment the affrighted stare with 
which Mrs. P—— regarded the outstretched arm, her 
body recoiling frora the bed, as though she expect- 
ed her daughter were about to do or appear some- 
thing dreadful! I learned from Mrs P that 
her mother, the grandmother of Agnes, was report- 
ed to have been twice affected in a similar manner, 
though apparently from a different cause; so that 
there seemed something like a hereditary tendency 
towards it, even though Mrs. P herself had 
never experienced any thing of the kind. 


As the memorable evening advanced, the agitation 


ruler of the synagogue’s house, saying to him, Thy. 
daughter is dead; trouble not the Master. 

‘‘But when Jesus heard it, he answered him, say- 
ing, Fear not; believe only, and she shall be made 
whole. 

‘‘And when he came into the house, he suffered no 
man to go in, save Peter, and James, and John, and 
the father and mother of the maiden. And all wept 
wud bewailed her: but he said, Weep not; she is not 
dead, but sleepeth. And they laughed him to scorn, 
knowing that she was dead, 

*‘And he put them all out, and took her by the 
hand, and called, saying, Maid, arise. And her 
rit came aguin, and she rose straightwvay.” 

While he was reading the passage which I have 
marked in italics, my heated taucy almost persuaded 
me that | saw the eyelids of Miss P moving. I 
trembled from head to toot; but, alas, it was a delu- 
sion. 

The Dean, much affected, was proceeding with 
the fifty-fifth verse, when such a tremendous and 
long continued knocking was heard at the street door, 
as seemed likely to break it open. Every one started 
up from their Knees, as if electrificd—all moved but 
unhappy Agues—and stood in silent agitation and as- 
tonishment. Suill the Knocking was coatinued, al- 
most without intermission, My heart suddenly mis- 
gave me as to the cause. 

“«Go—go—See it”——stammered my wife, pale 
as ashes—endcavouring to prop up the drooping mo- 
ther of our patient. Before any one had stirred from 
the spot on which he was standing, the door was burst 
open, and in rushed Mr. N , wild in his aspect, 
frantic in his gesture, and his dress covered with dust 
from head to toot. We stood gazing at him, as 
though his appearance had petrified us. 

** Acnes—my Agnes!” he exclaimed, as if choked 
for want of breath. 

Acnes!—Come!” he gasped, while a laugh ap- 
peared on his face that had a gleam of madness in tt. 

“Mr. N ! what are youabout? For mercy’s 
sake be calm? Let me lead you, for a moment, into 
another room, and all shall be explained!” said I, 
approaching and grasping him firmly by the arm. 

Anes!” he continued, ina tone that made us 
tremble. He moved towards the chair in which 
Miss P—— lay. 1 endeavoured to interpose, but he 
thrust me aside. ‘The venerable Dean attempted to 
dissuade him, but met with no better areception than 
my self, 

‘* Aones!” he reiterated, in a hoarse, sepulchral 
whisper, ‘* why won’t you speak to me? what are 
they doing to you?” He stepped within a foot of 


of all who were acquainted with, or interested in the | 
approaching ceremony, increased. Mrs. P——, 1) 
need hardly say, embraced the proposal with thank- | 
ful eagerness. About half past seven, my friend Dr. | 
D—- arrived pursuant to his promise; and he was 
soon afterwards followed by the organist of the 
neighbouring church—an old acquaintance, and who 
was a constant visitor at my house, for the purpose | 
of performing and giving instructions on the organ. 
I requested him to commence playing Martin Lu- 
ther’s hymn—the favourite one of Agnes—as soon as 
she should be brought into the room. About eight 
o’clock the Dean’s carriage drew up. 1 met him at 
the door. 


‘Peace be to this house, and to all that dwell in 
it!” he exclaimed, as soon as he entered. I led him | 
up stairs; and, without uttering a word, he took the 
seat prepared for him, before a table on which lay a 
Bible and Prayer-book. After a moment’s pause, he 
directed the sick person to be brought into the room, 
1 stepped up stairs, where I found my wife, with the 
nurse, had finished dressing Miss P——. Ithought 
her paler than asual, and that her cheeks seemed hol- 
lower than when I had last seen her, ‘There was an 
air of melancholy sweetness and languor about her, 
that inspired the beholder with the keenest sympa- 
thy. With asigh, I gathered her slight form into 
my arms, a shawl was thrown over her, and, follow- 
ed by my wife and the nurse, who supported Mrs. 
P , Learried her down stairs, and placed her in 
an easy recumbent posture, in a large old family 
chair, which stood between the organ and the Dean’s 
table. How strange and mournful was her appear- 
ance! Her luxuriant hair was gathered up beneath 
acap, the whiteness of which was equalled by that 
of her countenance. Her eyes were closed; and this, 
added to the paleness of her features, her perfect pas- 
siveness, and her being enveloped in a long white 
unraffled morning dress, which appeared not unlike 
a shroud, at first sight—made her look rather a corpse 


lips. 
his grasp. His arms gradually relaxed—he mutter- 


the chair where she lay—calin and immovable as 
death! We stood by, watching his movements, in 
terrified apprehension and uncertainty. He dropped 
his hat, which he had been grasping with convulsive 
force, and before any one could prevent him, or even 
suspect what he was about, he snatched Miss P 
outoft the chair, and compressed her into his arms 
with frantic force, while a delirious laugh burst from 
We rushed forward to extricate her from 


ed, ** Music! music! a dance!’? and almost at the 
moment that we removed Miss—— from hin, fell 
senseless into the arms of the organist. Mrs. P 
had fainted; my wife seemed on the verge of hy- 
sterics! and the nurse was crying violently. Such a 
scene of trouble and terror 1 have seldom witnessed ! 
I hurried with the poor unconscious girl up stats, 
laid her upon the bed, shut and bolted the door after 
me, and hardly expected to find her alive: her pulse, 
however, was calm, as it had been throughout the 
seizure. The calmot the Dead Sea seemed upon 
‘her! 

I feel, however, that I should not protract these 
painful scenes; and shall therefore hurry to their 
close. The first letter which 1 had despatched to 
Oxford after Mr. N , happened to bear on the 
outside the words ** special Aaste!” which procured 
its being forwarded by express after Mr. N——. 
The consternation with which he received and read 
it may be imagined. He set off for town that instant 
ina post-chaise and four; but finding their speed in- 
suflicient,he took to horseback for the lastfifty miles, 
and rode at a rate which nearly destroyed both horse 
and rider. Hence his sudden appearance at my 
house, and the frenzy of his behaviour! After Miss 
P—— had been carried up stairs, it was thought im- 
prudent for Mr. N—— to continue at my house, as 
he exhibited every symptom of incipient brain fever, 
and might prove wild and unmanageable. He was 
therefore removed at once to a house within a few 
doors off, which was let out in furnished lodgings. 


thana living being! As soonas Dr. D and I had 


taken seats on each side of our poor patient, the ‘ately, very copiously. 


solemn strains of the organ commenced. 


Luther, so much as on that occasion. My eyes were 
fixed with agonizing scrutiny on Miss. P- Bar 
after bar of the music melted on the ear, and thrilled 
upon the heart; but, alas! produced no more effect 
upon the placid sufferer than the pealing of an abbey 
organ on the statues around! My heart began to 
misgive me: if ¢iés one last expedient failed! When 
the music ceased, we all kneeled down, and the Dean, 
in a solemn, and rather tremulous tone of voice, com- 
menced reading appropriate passages from the ser- 

- vice for the visitation of the sick. When he had 
eoncluded the 71st psalm, he approached the chair 
of Miss P——, dropped upon one knee, held her 
right hand in his, and in a voice broken with emo- 
tion, read the following affecting verses from the 8th 
chapter of St. Luke: 


Inever 2p- | owed his life to that timely measure. He 
preciated music, and especially the sublime hymn of 


Dr. D—— accompanied him, and bled him immedi- 
I have no doubt that Mr. 


was placed in bed, and put at once under the most 
vigorous antiphlogistic treatment. 

The next evening beheld Dr. D——, the Dean of 
——, and myself, around the bedside of Agnes. All 
of usexpressed the most gloomy apprehensions. The 
Dean had been offering up a devout and most affect- 
ing prayer. 

‘© Well, my friend,” said he to me, ** she is in the 
hands of God! All that man can do has been done; 
let us resign ourselves to the will of Providence!” 

‘*Aye, nothing buta miracle can save her I fear!” 
replied Dr, D——. 

‘¢ How much longer do you think it probable, hu- 
manly speaking, that the system can continue in this 
state, so as to give hopes of ultimate recovery?” in- 
quired the Dean. 

cannot say,” I replied witha sigh. must 


‘*While he yet spake, there cometh one from the | 


| sink, and speedily, She has not received, since she | 


was first seized, as much nourishment as would serve 
for an infant’s meal!”? 

‘*] have an impression that she will die suddenly,” 
said Dr. D——; ‘possibly within the next twelve 
hours; for I cannot understand how her energies can 
recover from, or bear longer, this fearful paralysis!” 

‘*] have heard some frightful instances of prema- 
ture burial in eases like this,” said the Dean. ‘I 
hope in Heaven that you will not think of commit- 
ting her remains to the earth, before you are satisfied, 
beyond a doubt, that life is extinet.” I made no re- 
ply—my emotions nearly choked me—I could not 
bear to comemplate such an event, 

** Do you know,” said Dr. D——, with an appre- 
hensive air, “ I have been thinking lately of the aw- 
ful possibility, that notwithstanding the stagnation of 
her physteal powers, her mMrnp may be sound, and 
perfectly conscious of all that has transpired about 
her: 

‘*Why—why”—stammered the Dean, turning 
pale—‘* what if she has—has HEARD all that has been 
said !?? : 

“Aye!” replied Dr. D , unconsciously sink- 
ing his voice to a whisper, * I know of a case—-in 
fact a friend of mine has just published it—in which 
a woman” There was a faint knocking at the 
door, and I stepped to it, for the purpose of enquir- 
ing what was wanted. While I was in the act of 
closing it again, L overheard Dr. D *s voice 
exclaim, in an affrighted tone, ** Great God!” and 
on turning round, [ saw the Dean moving from the 
bed, his face white as ashes, and he fell from his 
chair, as if ia a fit. How shall I deseribe what I 
saw, ou approaching the bed? 

The moment before, I had left Miss P—— lying 
in her usual position, and her eyes closed. They 
were now wide open, and staring upwards with an 
expression I have no language to describe. It re- 
minded me of what I had seen when I first discover- 
ed her in the fit. Blood, too, was streaming from 
her nostrils and mouth—in short, a more frightful 
spectacle I never witnessed. Ina moment both Dr. 
D and { lost all power of motion. Here, then, 
was the spell broken! The trance over!—L implored 
Dr. D—— to recollect himself, and conduct the Dean 
from the room, while L would attend to Miss P——. 
The nurse was instantly at my side, shaking like an 
aspen-leaf. She quickly procured warm water, 
sponges, cloths, &e., with which she at once wiped 
away and encouraged the bleeding. The first sound 
uttered by Miss P—— was a long deep-drawn sigh, 
which seemed to relieve her bosom of an intolerable 
sense of oppression. Her eyes gradually closed 
again, and she moved her head away, at the same 
ume raising her wembling right hand to her face. 
Again she sighed—again opened her eyes, and, to 
my delight, their expression was more natural than 
before. She looked Janguidly about her for a mo- 
ment, as if examining the bed-curtains—and_ her 
eyes closed again. 1 sent for some weak brandy and 
water, and gave her a little in a tea-spoon. She 
swallowed it with great difficulty. I ordered some 
warm water to be got ready for her feet, to equalize 
the circulation; and while it was preparing, sat by 
her, watching every motion of her features with the 
most eager anxiety. ‘* How are you, Agnes?” I 
whispered, kissing her. She turned languidly to- 
wards me, Opened her eyes, and shook her head 
ieebly—but gave me no answer. 

**Do you teel pairany where??? Linguired. A faint 
smile stule about her mouth, but she did not utter a 
syllable. Sensible that her exhausted condition re- 
quired repose, L determined not to tax her newly re- 
covered energies; so I ordered her a gentle compos- 
ing draught, and left her in the care of the nurse, 
promising to return by and by, to see how my sweet 
patient wenton, 1 found that the Dean had left.— 
After swallowing a little wine and water, he reco- 
vered sufliciently from the shock he had received, to 
be able, with Dr. D——’s assistance, to step into 
his carriage, leaving his solemn benediction for Miss 


As it was growing late, I sent my wife to bed, and 
ordered coffee in my study, whither I retired, and sat 
lost in conjecture and reverie till nearly 1 o’clock.— 
I then repaired to my patient’s room; but my en- 
trance startleé her from a sleep that had lasted al- 
most since | had left. As soon as I sat down by her, 
she opened hereyes—and my heart leaped with joy 
to see her increasing calmness—their expression re- 
sembling what had oft delighted me, while she was 
in health. After eyeing me steadily fur afew mo- 
ments, she seemed suddenly to recognise me. ‘*Kiss 
me!” she whispered in the faintest possible whisper, 
while a smile stole over herlanguid features, I did 


kiss her; and in doing so, my tears fell upon her 
cheek. 


‘Don’t cry!” she whispered again, in a tone as 
feeble as before. She gently moved her hand into 
mine, and I clasped the trembling, lilied fingers, 
with an emotion I cannot express. She noticed my 
agitation; and the tears came into her eyes, while her 
lip quivered, as though she were going to speak. I 
implored her, however, not to utter a word, till she 
was better able to do it without exhaustion; and lest 
my presence should tempt her beyond her strength, 
I once more kissed her—bade her good-night—her 
poor slender fingers once more compressed mine— 
and I left her to the care of the nurse, with a whis- 
pered caution to step to me instantly if any change 
should take place in Agnes. I could not sleep! I 
felta prodigious burden removed from my mind; 
and woke my wife, that she might share in my joy. 

I received no summons during the night; and on| 


entering her room about nine o’clock in the morning 
I found that Miss P—— had taken a little arrow-root 
in the course of the night, and slept calmly, with but 
few intervals. She had sighed frequently, and once 
or twice conversed fora short time with the nurse 
about heaven; as I understood. She was much stronger 
than I had expected to find her. I kissed her, and 
she asked me how I was—ina tone that surprised me 
by its strength and firmness. 

“Is the storm over?” she enquired, looking to- 
wards the window. 

“Oh yes—long, long ago!” I replied, seeing at 
onee that she seemed to have no consciousness of the 
interval that had elapsed. 

‘‘And are you all well?—Mrs, ——,” (my wife, ) 
‘thow is she?” 

‘*You shall see her shortly.” 

**Then, no one was hurt??? 

*‘Nota hair of our heads!” 

‘‘How frightened I must have been!” 

‘*Pho, pho, Agnes! Nonsense! Forget it!” 

“*Then—the world is not—there has been no—is 
all the same as it was?” she murmured, eyeing me 
apprehensively. 

“The world come to an end—do you mean?” She 
nodded, witha disturbed air—*‘*Oh, no, no! It was 
merely a thander-storm,” 

is it quite over, and gone?” 

‘‘Long ago! Do you feel hungry?” I enquired, 
hoping to direct her thoughts from a topic I saw agi- 
tated her. 
‘Did you ever see such lightning?” she asked 
without regarding my question. 

**Why—certainly it was very alarming”— 
“Yes, itwas!. Do you know, Doctor,” she con- 
tinued, with a mysterious air—‘‘I—I—saw-—-yes-- 
there were terrible faces in the lightning” 

“Come, child, you rave?” 

--‘*T hey seemed coming towards the world” — 

Her voice trembled, the colour of her face changed. 

**‘Well—if you will talk such nonsense, Agnes, I 

must leave you. I will go and fetch my wife. Would 
you like to see her?” 
“* Tell N—— to come to me to-day—-I must see 
Him. I have a message for him!’’ She said this 
with a sudden energy that surprised me, while her 
eye brightened as it settled on me. I kissed her and 
retired, The last words surprised and disturbed me. 
Were her intellects affected? How did she know— 
how did she conjecture that he was within reach?— 
I took an opportunity of asking the nurse whether 
she had mentioned Mr. N———’s name to her, but 
not a syllable had been interchanged upon the sub- 
ject. 

Before setting out on my daily visits, I stepped 
into her room, to take my leave. I had kissed her, 
and was quitting the room, when happening to look 
back, 1 saw her beckoning to me. I returned. 

‘*] must see N this evening!” said she, with 
a solemn emphasis that startled me; and as soon as 
she had uttered the words, she turned her head from 
me, as if she wished no more to be said. 

My first visit was to Mr. N » whom I found in 
a very weak state; but so much recovered from his 
illness, as to be sitting up, and partially dressed. He 
was perfectly calm and collected; and. in answer to 
his earnest inquiries, 1 gave him a full account of the 
nature of Miss P——’s illness. He received the in- 
telligence of the favourable change that had occur- 
red, with evident though silent ecstacy. After much 
inward doubt and hesitation, I thought I might ven- 
ture to tell him of the parting—the twice repeated 
request she had made, The intelligence blanched 
his already pallid cheek to a whiter hue, and he trem- 
bled violently. 

** Did vou tell her I was in town? Did she recol- 
lect me?” 

‘* No one has breathed your name to her!” I re- 

** Well, Doctor—if, on the whole, you think so— 
that it would be safe,” said N——, after we had talk- 
ed inuch on the matter—‘‘I will step over and see 
her; but—it looks very—very strange!” 

‘* Whatever whim may-actuate her, I think it bet- 
ter, on the whole, to gratify her. Your refusal may 
be attended with infinitely worse effects than an in- 
terview. However, you shall hear from me again. 
{ will see if she continues in the same mind; and, 
if so, I will step over and tell you.” I took my 
leave. 


A tew moments before stepping down to dinner, I 
sat beside Miss P , making my usual inquiries; 
and was gratified to find that her progress, though 
slow, seemed sure. [was going to kiss her, before 
leaving, when with similar emphasis to that she had 
previously displayed, she again said— 

‘* Remember! N—— must be here to-night!” 

I was confounded. What could be the meaning 
of this mysterious pertinacity? I felt distracted with 
doubt, and dissatisfied with myself for what I had 
told to N——. Ifelt answerable for whatever ill 
effects might ensue; and yet, what could 1 do? 

It was evening,—a mild, though lustrous, July 
evening. ‘The skies were ali blue and white, save 
where the retiring sun-light produced a mellow mix- 

ture of colours towards the west. Nota breath of 
air disturbed the serene complacency. My wife and 

I sat on each side of the bed where lay our lovely in- 

valid, looking, despite of her recent illness, beauti- 

ful and in comparative health. Her hair was parted 

with negligent simplicity over her pale forehead.— 

Her eyes were brilliant, and her cheeks occasionally 

flushed with colour. She spoke scarce a word tous, 

as we sat beside her. 1 gazed at ber with doubt and 

apprehension. I was aware that health could not 
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possibly produce the colour and vivacity of her com- 
we and eyes; and felt at a loss to what I should 
refer it. 

‘* Agnes, love! How beautiful is the setting sun!” 
exclaimed my wife, drawing aside the curtains, 

‘Raise me! Let me look at it!” replied Miss 
P—— faintly. She gazed earnestly at the magnifi- 
cent object for some minutes; and then abruptly said 
to me— 

** He will be here soon?” 

‘In a few moments Lexpect him. But—Agnes 
—Why do you wish to see him?” 

She sighed and shook her head. 

It had been arranged that Dr. D—— should ac- 
company Mr, N—— to my house, and conduct him 
up stairs, after strongly enjoining on him the neces- 
sity there was for controlling his feelings, and dis- 
playing as little emotion as possible. My heart 

eaped into my mouth—as the saying is-ewhen [heard 
the expected knock at the door. 

“ N—— is come at last!” said I, in a gentle tone, 
looking earnestly at her, to see if she was agitated. 
It was not the case. She sighed, but evinced no 
trepidation. 

«¢ Shall he be shown in at once?” [ inquired. 

‘* No—wait a few moments,” replied the extraor- 
dinary girl, and seemed lost in thought for about a 
minute. ‘* Now she exclaimed; and I sent down 
the nurse, herself pale aud trembling with appreh~n- 
sion, to request the attendance of Dr. D—— and Mr. 
N—. 

As they were heard slowly approaching the room, 
I looked anxiously at my patient, and kept my fin- 
gers at her pulse. ‘There was nota symptom of flut- 
ter or agitation, At length the door was opened, 
and Dr, D—— slowly entered, with N—— upon his 
arm. As soon as his pale trembling figure was vi- 
sible, a calm and heavenly smile beamed upon the 
countenance of Miss P——. It was full of inefiable 
loveliness! She stretched out her right arm: he 
pressed it to his lips, without uttering a word. 

My eyes were rivetted on the features of Miss 
P—-. Either they deceived me, or I saw a strange 
alteration—as if a cloud were stealing over her face. 
I was right!—We all observed her colour fading ra- 
pidly. [rose from my chair; Dr. D—— also came 
Nearer, thinking she was on the verge of fainting.— 
Her eyes were fixed upon the flushed features of her 
lover, and gleamed with radiance. She gently ele- 
vated both her arms towards him, and he leaned over 
her. 

‘¢ Prepare!” she exclaimed, in a low thrilling 
tone—her features became paler and paler—her arms 
fell. She had spoken—she had breathed her last. 
She was dead! 

Within twelve months poor N—— followed her; 
and to the period of his death, no other word or 
thought seemed to oceupy his mind but the momen- 
tous warning which issued from the expiring lips ot 
Agnes P——, Prepare! 

‘T have no mystery to solve, no denouement to 
make. | tell the facts as they occurred; and hope they 
may not be told in vain! 


*A word xbout that case, by the way, in passing. 
The spectacle was truly horrible. When I entered 
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Sarurpay, Octoser 20, 1832. 


Heatrua or Tae Crry.—Eighty-seven deaths oc- 
curred in Philadelphia during the last week. Vo 
‘case of malignant cholera is mentioned among them. 


CHOLERA AT CINCINNATL 
. The Cholera has broken out with considerable se- 
verity at Cincinnati. Doctor Drake, of that city, 
reports fifteen deaths in one week. The same gen- 
tleman reported four additional on the eighth inst.— 
‘The Sanitary Committee acting under the authority 
of the Board of Health, reported on the ninth: 


That they have inquired into the circumstances and 
character of the cases which have been published, as 
instances of Epidemic, Malignant, or Asiatic Cho- 
lera, together with some other cases of a like char- 
acter—and that from their own personal knowledge 
of many of these cases, and from information careful- 
ly collected in relation to the rest, they are con- 
vinced that these diseases have arisen from the usual 
exciting causes of bowel affections, or common cho- 
lera morbus—and that several of thein have not been 
cases uf Cholera ofany kind. 


WESTWARD HO! 

We have as yet found leisure to peruse but a few 
pages of this work, enough to satisfy us, however, 
that it has deep interest, and will prove popular. ‘The 
excellent critic of the N. Y. American, says of it:— 
‘*The basis of the story, to the best of our knowledge, 
is entirely original; and it is one of the finest for a 
superstructure of poetry or romance, that we have 
seen treated in along time. It is a tale of hereditary 
madness. 'To say that the author has made the most 
of his materials would be far from the trutb; for 
when did ever Mr. Paulding write a book, without 
provoking nearly as muchas he pleased the reader? 
A want of due elaboration is the great defect in al- 
most all his writings; and though deservedly a great 
favourite with his countrymen, it is by storm rather 
than sapping, that he has entrenched himself in their 
good graces, His ideas are poured out with the 
strength of a mountain torrent, but their course is 
frequently as irregular, and too often as turbid as 
their flow is full and powerful; and even where the 
stream, after descending into smoother channels, is 
gliding on sweetly and transparently, as, with the 
brook from which we take our simile, when after its 
boisterous course, it luxuriates through a sunny mea- 
dow, or lingersin some quiet grove—it will wheel 
away ona sudden into a ruder bed, as if delighting 


the room where the experiments were to take place, 
the body of a man named Carter, which had been 


cut down from the gallows scarce half an hour, was | trace it on its varying way. 
lying on the table; and the cap being removed, his | 


frightful featuves, distorted with the agonies of suf- 
focation, were visible. The crime he had been 
hanged for, was murder; and a brawny, desperate 
ruffian he looked! None of his clothes were re- 
moved. He wore a fustian jacket, and drab knee- 
breeches. The first time that the galvanic shock 
was conveyed to him will never, I dare say, be for- 
gotten by any one present. We all shrunk fromthe 
table in consternation, with the’ momentary belief 
that we had positively brought the man back to life; 
for he suddenly sprang upinto a sitting posture—his 
arms waved wildly—the colour rushed into his cheeks 
—his lips were drawn apart, so as to shew all his 
teeth—and his eyes glared at us with apparent fury. 
One young man, a medical student, shricked violent- 


alone in startling and bewildering those who would 
The work before us is 
as characteristic of this talented (the word’s as good 
as any iu the American language) writer as either of 
his productions we can call to mind. It evinces 
power, humour, and fancy, strong national feelings, 
and warm domestie affections, But though enter- 
taining, and in many parts beautifully written, there 
is hardly a page upon which there is not some trace 
of carelessness, Like the ‘*Dutchman’s Fireside,” 
inany passages are beautifully elaborated, while not 
a few are given inthe rough. We think, however, 
that Westward Ho! will prove very popular. Many, 
doubuless, who prefer life in the boudoir to life in 


ly, aud was carried out in a swoon, One gentleman 
present, who happened to be nearest to the upper 
part of the body, was almost knocked down with the 
violent blow he received from the left arm. It was 
sometime before any of us could recover presence 
of mind sufficient to proceed with the experiments. 

tI had been examining her eyes, and had only haif 
closed the lids. 

¢ In almost every known instance af recovery from 
Catalepsy, the patients have declared that they heard 
every word that had been uttered beside them. 


A Mammoth—A steam vessel was launched on 
the 18th ult. at Elizabethtown, Pa., near Pitts- 
burg, said to be the largest on the western wa- 
ters. She has 174 feet keel, and will carry 800 
tons, besides engine, wood, furniture, &c. which 


will probably swell the tonnage to 1000. Her 


cabins, when thrown together by opening the 
folding doors, will measure*170 feet in length. 
She is covered with two thicknesses of plank, 


the forest, and believe not in romance, unless its pic- 
tures are coloured with a Gothic pencil, and have a 
kates eastie in the background, will fling down 

the book with distaste, but we think, that without our 
giving further clue to the plot, the extracts below, 
while they show the vigour with which our author 
has handled a fresh subject, will whet the desire of 
our readers to dwell more familiarly upon this racy 
production. 


Al Backwoodsman.—Nurtured among the moun- 
tains of his native state, free as the air he breathed, 
he grew up tall and straight, and hardy as the trees 
of the primeval forests, where he passed most of his 
time in hunting and rural sports of danger and enter- 
prize. He could neither read nor write, yet he was 
not igncrant or vulgar; and his feelings, by some 
strange freak of nature, or combination of circum- 
stances, partook of the character of a gentleman in 
more ways than one. 

In his person, Bushfield was one of those rare 


both caulked, making her side 6 inches through | specimens of men, the united product of pure air, 


to the timbers, which, being 15 inches, givesher a 
wall of 20. inches in width. She is to be pro- 
pelled by an engine of 250 horse power, making 
at Pittsburg; and is destined*to run between 
New Orleans and Louisville.’ Such a vessel is 


worthy of the streams on which she is to ply. © 


wholesome exercise, warlike habits, and perfect 
freedom of body and mind, He was upwards of six 
feet high, perfectly straight, and without an ounce 
of superfluous flesh in his whole composition. There 
was a singular ease, one might almost call it grace- 
fulness in his carriage; and his dress, which consist- 
led ofa buckskin hunting shirt, a raccoon skin cap 


and leggings, was highly picturesque. There was 
nothing vulgar or dowdy in his appearance or ad- 
dress, which was that of a man who believed himself 
equal to his fellow men in any circumstances or 
situation that called for the exercise of manly vigor 
or daring enterprise. 

A Forest Beauty.—While the grain was growing 
luxuriantly in the fields, and the flowers beginning 
to bloom in the garden of Colonel Dangertield, an- 
other and a fairer flower was expanding into rich 
maturity within his walls. Little Virginia was now 
a tall girl, straight as one of the high trees of the 
western forests, though not quite so lofty, and grace- 
ful as an Indian maid. She had never seen a supe- 
rior, nor felt the miserable consciousness of inferi- 
ority, which is the parent of that affectation which 
destroys all grace of motion and action, and takes 
away the dignity of self possession. A person con- 
scious of equality with all around, will seldom, if 
ever, be awkward, embarrassed, or ungraceful, 

Virginia grew up in the pure air and amid the 
pure springs of a Kentucky paradise. Her eyes were 
those of a half-tamed fawn, tender and apprehensive, 
spirited, yet expressing the most perfect gentleness 
of character. Her skin was as transparent as the 
fountains of pure water out of which she drank, and 
though the general hue of her face was pale, it was 
delightful to see how the blood ran on errands from 
her heart to her face, when agitated by a sudden im- 
pulse. 

Bred up in this sequestered spot, at a distance 
from the great whirlpool of life, Virginia knew lit- 
Ue of the world except that litle portion around her, 
and what the occasional perusal of a few hooks af- 
forded. She read little, but thought much, and there 
is no doubt but that habitual reflection 1s a richer 
fountain for the mind than books, and contributes 
far more to its strength and originality. Without in- 
timate associates of her own age and sphere, she 
passed much of her time alone, and solitude is the 
nurse of the imagination. [ler spirits were naturally 
lively, yet there were intervals when they subsided 
into quiet repose, or sunk into a temporary abstrac- 
tion, during which her fancy expatiated in a world 
of its Own creation, 

An Earthquake.—While the argonauts of the 
broad horn were gathering drilt-wood along the shore, 
Rainsford, accompanied by Captain Sai, strolled to 
the confines of the Great Prairie, as it is called, 
which extends for many miles from the borders of 
the Mississippi. As they stood admiring the rolling 
expanse of vapour which gave to its vast surface the 
appearance ot the distant ocean in a calm, and cours- 
ing with their eyes the dead and noiseless solitude, 
a distant rambling sound caught their attention fora 
moment—ceasing ina moment, and then in a moment 
beginning again, apparently nearer than before. It 
was succeeded by a vast cloud of dust, which all at 
once obscured the air, and hid from their view the 
face of the world. 

**Cut dirt, stranger, for your life; there’s a whirl- 
wind coming,” cried Captain Sam, suiting the action 
to the word, 

But he had searcely spoken when the earth opened 
between them, and they stood rocking to and fro on 
either side a yawning chasm. ‘The ground rose in 
waves, like the sea ina storm; the vast trees that 
skirted the bare precincts of the endless plain, nod- 
ded and struck their high heads together with a erash, 
and lashed each other with their giant limbs; the 
earth burst its strong ribs, and rose, and split into 
vast ravines; the waters burst through their bounds, 
und while they formed new lakes, or forced them- 
selves into new channels in some places, in others 
they left large spaces high and dry. Anon the waves 
of the firm fixed earth subsided for a moment, snd 
she lay trembling and quivering as in the paroxysm 
of an ague. 


During this appalling interval, Rainsford and his 
companion rose from the ground, where they had 
been thrown by the resistless force of the vibrations, 
and instinctively sought refuge they knew not whi- 
ther, The captain made towards the river, as being 
his natural element; whilethe other climbed one of 
the lofty trees that skirted the bounds of the intermi- 
nable plain, from a vague apprehension of the wa- 
ters, which, as well as the earth, seemed struggling 
to free themselves from the fetters of Nature’s in- 
flexible laws, He had searcely done this, when again 
the same appalling noises approached from another 
quarter, and again the firm-set earth began to heave 
and curl itself intoa sea of waves that seemed to 
approach from a distance, gathering strength and 
rising higher and higher, until they burst, scattering 
vast volumes of water and sand high in the air, and 
leaving the ground seamed with deep chasms, which 
the traveller still surveys with astonishment and dis- 
may. Ina few moments the earth seemed changed 
into a different element, and to become an ocean.— 
A large portion of the district around was covered 
with the waters, and the tree on which Rainsford 
had sought refuge stood rocking to and fro in the 
midst of them. Darkness, or at least an obscurity, 
like that of a total eclipse of the sun, came over the 
world; and such was the dismay of all animated na- 
ture, thata little bird came and sought refuge in the 
bosom of the young man, where it lay quiet and 
tame inthe trance of terror. He could feel its little 
heart beat against his own, and the communion of 
sympathy between him and the panting flutterer was 
not unsoothing in this terrible hour. ) 

Casting his eye towards the town of New Madrid, 
he beheld the houses tottering and tumbling to pie- 


— 
Mississippi, he suddenly observed it in one particu- 
lar spot boil up, and overtiow its banks, carrying 
boats and every thing that floated on its surface far 
over into the fields, where they were left perfect 
wrecks. Nay, it spared neither the living nor the 
dead, for all at once he saw the little graveyard of 
the village, with its mouldering bones and quiet in- 
habitants, lifted, as it were, from its resting-place, 
and hurled into the torrent, where it and they were 
scattered, never to be associated again in time or in 
eternity. 

It looked like the last agony of expiring nature— 
as if the Omnipotent had resigned his empire of the 
universe, and left the rebel elements to struggle for 
mastery. 

The excursions of a brilaant but ill-regulated ima- 
gination.—The mind ot Rainsford seemed to take 
wing to the highest heaven, and to revel in the most 
glorious perceptions. With the mingled feelings of 
pottry and philosophy, of love and devotion, he ex 
patiated on the beauty of nature, the chaste delights 
of virtuous affection, the Jabours and triumphs of 
well-aimed genius, and the crowning gift of immor- 
tality bestowed upon it here and hereafter. Virginia 
sat beside him, leaning forward with downward face, 
her eye raised to his in mingled admiration of his 
lofty flights, and fear Jest he should overleap the 
slippery pinnacle of reason, and topple down head- 
long on the other side. She trembled at the dizzy 
height to which he sometimes soared, and her fear- 
ful anticipations pictured him as just shivering on 
the very verge of the almost imperceptible line, the 
very hair-breadth space, which in the sensitive em- 
pire of the brain separates the fruitful region where 
the elements act in sweet accord and all is universal 
harmony, from that of chaos, where nothing but 
shapeless monsters and jarring atoms abide. 

Patriotism in Women.—The love of country in the 
mind of a virtuous, reflecting, intellectual woman, 
should come next to her faith, her domestic affee- 
tions, and her attachment to home. It ought never 
to mingle in party dissensions, or become the com- 
mon topic of her thoughts or conversation; but like 
the pure light of religion, it shonld bea quiet, deep- 
rooted, unobtrusive principle, worthy of every sacri- 
fice except that of the virtues which constitute the 
divinity of the sex, 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

The Messrs. Peabodys of New York have issued 
proposals for the publication of a new monthly maga- 
zine, to be under the editorial control of Charles 
Hoffman, Esq. at present junior editor of the New 
York American, The publishers are well and fa- 
vourably known in New York, and indeed in most 
of the principal cities of the Union. All that they 
undertake is sure to be executed in the best possible 
manner. Of Mr. Hoffman’s ability to edit a work of 
the kind, no one can have a doubt who is in the ha- 
bit of perusing the enlightened editorials of the New 
York American. The publishers and editor there- 
fore being perfectly competent, we may promise the 
public that the New Monthly will prove a work of 
real merit, and deserve patronage. 

Prefixed to the prospectus we find the following 
remarks:— 

** The question is frequently asked, ‘why has New 
York but one literary periodical, and no Quarterly 
Review nor Monthly Magazine?’ The answer, 
invariably the same, we need not say is one not the 
most creditable to our townsmen. And yet he who 
turns to the loaded shelves and thriving establish- 
ments of our leading publishers, will have little eause 
to believe that either want of literary taste or liberali- 
ty oceasions the deficiency ; while on the other hand, if 
he would attribute it to a dearth of ability, there are 
many well known names, which, like those of Ver- 
vianck, Bryant, and Halleck, contradict the suppo- 
sition the moment it suggests itself. Is it from a 
want of enterprise then, that we have no Monthly 
Miscellany to represent our literary cireles, and oc- 
eupy the floating talent of the town? The repeated 
attempts and repeated failures in carrying on a Mae 
gazine here, are to this a sufficient reply. Where 
then does the fault lie? That question we can only 
answer by asking another. [Is not the present a fit 
time for removing the reproach from every side, and 
setting the discussion at rest for ever?” 


The sixth number of Doughty’s Cabinet of Natural 
History, is even more creditable and beautiful than 
the former numbers of the same excellent and inte- 
resting publication. It contains an admirable engrav= 
ing of Bird’s Eggs of yarious kinds, accompanied by 
a most interesting if not instructive deseription of 
the nests of twenty-three kinds of birds. It also 
bas an engraving of the ‘Scarlet Tanager,” and of 
the ‘Blue-eyed Yellow Warbler,” both most ex-_ 
quisitely coloured. The paper is, as usual, of the 


ces, and the people fleeing to and froin all the des- 
peration of overwhelming terror. Turning to the 


best kind; and the typographical execution of the 
work very superior. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


We have always considered this publication as a 
credit to the fine arts, if not to the literature of the 
country, and therefore especially deserving of en- 
couragement, but we regret to learn from the last 
number, that unless the editor should receive a 
greater patronage than he has at preesent, he will Le 
obliged to discontinue the Cabinet, after the comple- 
tion of the present volume. We annex an extract 
from his explanation upon the subject, and ardently 
trust that those who desire to see the Fine Arts of 
the country prosper, will step forward in aid of this 
publication, He says: 


From the very highly embellished state, and the 
superior quality of the materials of the work,( which 
has no equal at present in the country) and the inte- 
rest which it was likely to create, the Editor hoped 
to have received sufficient support to complete those 
three branches of the History of this nation, which 
it was intended the Cabinet should embrace, viz: the 
Portraits and Biographies of American Naturalists, 
Beasts and Birds, as well as the Rural Sports.— 
Yo this end he has laboured most assiduously, and 
vassed through difficulties, discouraging, and almost 
insupportable, and with ambition to please all. He 
has, indeed, been honoured with the names of the 
most distinguished men of the country; and received 
flattering notices, private and public, from all parts 
of the United States, together with the solicitous 
expressions of many, very many, that the work 
would meet with no interruption until it was com- 
pleted; but the subscriptions to the work has not, 
thus far, been sufficient to sustain it, and give its 
Editor a moderate living; and it will require great 

erseverance and economy, during the present vo- 
ume, to balance the accounts of the two years, and 
the only stimulus for him to continue, will be the 
profit which might arise from public favour, during 
the next few years of the existence of the work. He 
regrets also that many respectable individuals have 
withdrawn their support for the next year. ‘This is 
discouraging, from the fact that thus far the labours 
of the editor have been attended with loss; and any 
sensible diminution of his patrons will necessarily 
oblige him to relinquish the work. 

As many no doubt withdrew under the pressure of 
the times, he would respectfully ask of those, to re- 
considler the ease, and sustain him, at any rate, for 
one or more years; to these gentlemen the price of 
the work can be no object, and the subject would not 
be pressed on their attention, only that the patron- 
age as it now stands, with additional effort on the 
part of the proprietor to obtain more, will perhaps 
be an object for him to persevere unto the comple- 
tion of the work, which will require but a few more 
years, Under this view, the Editor proposes to vi- 
sit the Southern States, where the work appears 
much called for, with the hope that he may be sus- 
tained. 

No work has ever been undertaken on the same 
plan, in this country; and a little additional patron- 
age to that it now receives (provided there are no 
withdrawals) will enable the Editor, in a few years, 
toembrace init every NATURALIST, BEAST, 
and BIRD of North America, and at once embody 
those branches, which would make it the most com- 
plete and desirable work of that kind in existence.— 
The Cabinet of Natural History is attended with 
mach more difficulty than ordinary periodicals; the 
greatest is that of having the plates coloured, and it 
requires eight or nine mechanical branches to act ia 
concert, before ene number of the work can be is- 
sued, The embellishments are not pictures of fan- 
cy, but representations of truth, which will bear the 
strictest scrutiny. Independent of all this, the price 
is fixed at even a less sum than prints alone could be 
pureliased at from any store, 

As it is necessary in the progress of the work to 
make arrangements always for two numbers in ad- 
vance, the Editor would request those who are de- 
termined to withdraw, to give him or his agents no- 
tice prior to the delivery of the eleventh number of 
the present volume. This is necessary, so that he 
may determine by the number of withdrawals, whe- 
ther to continue the work or not, and those who fail 
in this, he will take for granted, intend to continue 
their subscriptions for another year. This mach is 
certainly due from the subscribers to the publisher 
of any work, as his contracts are mostly made ac- 
cording to the number of subscribers which appear 
on the list at the close of a year, which is the basis 
of his prospects, and in fact his eapital. 


Mr. H. S. Tanner, of Philadelphia, has just pub- 
lished a valuable little work, a perusal of which 
must interest and instruct a majority of readers. It 
isa geographical and statistical account of the Epi- 
demie Cholera, from its commencement in India to 
its entrance into the United States, comprehended in 
a series of maps and tables, exhibiting the names of 
places visited by the pestilence—the time of its eom- 
mencement —the number of cases and deaths at each 
place, &e. Coming from Mr. Tanner, it may be 
depended upon as accurate. The whole is embraced 
in a neat little volume of thirty pages. 


Mr. M‘Kewen, No. 66 Chesnut street, has just re- 
ceived a few copies of a lithographic print, contain- 
ing a likeness of Fanny Kemble, from a drawing by 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
no means flattered the gifted young actress and au- 
thoress, it is a well executed sketch, and will no 
doubt sell. 


THE CHARCOAL DOCTOR—THE WESTERN 
MINER. 

Our readers have not yet forgotten the ‘‘ mysteri- 
ous stranger” who made his appearance in Montreal 
just after the Cholera was announced as existing 
there. Much interest has been excited to know 
something of his history, and in the course of our 
inquiries upon the subject, we met with a friend, a 
farmer, who resides within a few miles of Philadel- 
phia, at whose house the stranger passed a night. At 
our solicitation he has furnished us with the follow- 


ing interesting account of the visit:— 


THE WESTERN MINER. 

I was standing upon my little piazza, just after 
breakfast, one cold morning in January, debating in 
my mind about the changes of the weather, when I 
saw a strange, uncouth looking man, accompanied 
by two lean, rough, switch-tailed horses, one of which 
was followed by a ragged colt, entering my gate. 
Over each horse’s back was slung panniers, covering 
rude packsaddles, and supporting large bundles or 
bags curiously wound round by a variety of fasten- 
ings. The animals were led by plain bridle halter, 
made of ropes, which their owner cast from his hand as 
he approached me, leaving his stiff-jointed and tired 
horses gazing out at the prospect—the whole appear- 
ance of the group was travel-worn and original. As 
the stranger advanced slowly towards me, the cattle 
began nipping some dry stalks of grass, which pro- 
traded through a slight crisped snow, with which the 
ground was covered. The man bore one of those 
slouched, broad brimmed, shallow-crowned hats, 
which we now and then see upon the heads of some 
of the Western wagoners, that seemed to have en- 
dured much service. I remarked that his coat was 
of a plain cut, but evidently not made for him; 
his nether garments hung loosely about his limbs, 
and were tied at the bottom by different envelopes; 
his feet were bandaged, and he walked lame. There 
was something peculiar and striking in the composed 
and calm countenance and demeanour of this indivi- 
dual as he came near to me, which I could not com- 
prehend, as belonging to one travetling about for 
alms. His outward person and general look betokened 
extreme poverty;—his lameness was a plea for cha- 
ritable aid—but, in our country, people do not beg 
on horseback, as travellers tell us they do in some 
parts of South America. Without any salutation, 
the man inquired in pleasing and gentle voice the 
route to Philadelphia, from which he was distant 
about 12 miles. 1 entered into the details of the 
roads, which are somewhat intricate; but noticed, 
while doing so, that his eyes were constantly wan- 
dering; occasionally his head depressed, as if trying 
to pry through the bushes; and I thought him so lit- 
ule interested in the information | was giving, that I 
hesitated to continue, when he made some remark, 
which persuaded me he had imbibed the substance 
of the explanations. 


He then inquired if I had any corn that his horses 
might have some; noticing at the same time, with a 
manner of pertect unconcern, though not daringly or 
rudely, that he ** could not pay for any, but he did 
not like his horses to go without. He said he had 
slept at a farm house in the neighbourhood, where 
they had hay, but no grain, and that he wished to get 
corn from some one who could afford to give i.” 
He spoke this with so natural an independence, with 
an air so reckless of his own poverty, and so com- 
pletely unconscious of peculiarity, that I at first sup- 
posed he wasa well trained mendicant, whose habits 
were accommodated to refusal, and his feelings iudif- 
ferent to usage. In consequence of which, Lremark- 
ed to him, that I had corn, certainly—the crib was 
conspicuous, and well filled; but that in our thickly 
settled district, in the neighbourhood of a large city, 
where there were so many public conveniences for 
travellers, we were not in the habit of entertaining 
strangers; and that in fact the great number constant- 
ly passing between two large sea ports obliged us 
sometimes to refuse. He at once observed, coolly, 
but decidedly, and with the same calm voice, that ‘he 
did not know why the proximity ofa large city should 
absolve us from the ordinary duties of hospitality!” 
There was so much contrast between his manner and 
phrase, and his general appearance, that my objec- 
tions were at once silenced. He told me, in answer 
lo an inquiry, his horses were loaded with ores and 
minerals he had brought from Illinois, and the shores 
of the Northern Lakes, which he was taking to Phi- 
ladelphia, for the purpose of having them analyzed 
by-a professor of chemistry there. directed corn to 
be given to his horses, which he desired might be laid 
upon the hard snow before them; and then asked him 
if he would have some breakfast, which he told me 
he had already taken, but that if I had any cider he 
would drink. I had not, and he refused every thing 
else, composedly saying, ‘* he never drank any thing 
stronger when he had business of importance to at- 
tend to.” Before entering the house, he looked to 
see that the grain was given to the animals. As the 
black man approached them for that purpose, he very 
kindly passed his hand, covered with a woollen mit- 
ten, over the back of the colt, when the Traveller, 
in his usual tone, reproved him, declaring ‘he 


}never let woollen come pear their skin, which in- 


Although the artist has by. 


deed was prejudicial to man, as well as other ani- 
mals, and that he did not think rubbing the horses 
with the hand was at all proper.” I smiled at his 
grave demeanour upon such an occasion, and the 
negro, of course, laughed outright. neds 

To my inquiry into the eause of his objections, he 
said, ‘*they might be explained upon the principles 
of sympathy and electricity.” He walked into the 
house very much with the gait and composure of an 
Indian—sat himself by the fire—untied his laced 
boots—and exposed his feet freely to the heat. He 
wore two pair of wooilen socks besides stockings 
drawn over his boots, and told me he had lost al/the 
toes of both feet from exposure to severe cold when 
obliged to lie out in a snow storm. The servant af- 
terwards, from the sight of them, authenticated the 
fact, with pity and distress for his suffering; but the 
stranger mentioned it with the same calmness with 
which he spoke of his horses’ tails. As he pulled off 
an old pair of socks, which served him as mittens, 
I remarked that he was also deprived of the three 
middle fingers of his right hand, which were crush- 
ed by a cider mill, as he stated, when he was two 
years of age. The colour of his skin was nearly that 
of an Indian, smoke dryed and brown—his lank, 
black hair, slightly grizzled, fell long over his 
shoulders—was cut roughly square across his fore- 
head, and carelessly tied behind in a queue with a 
leathern string. His countenance was mild—his 
black eyes quick and searching, with heavy brows. 
His age appeared about fifty, or probably more. His 
plain cut coat was somewhat tattered, and much too 
large for him. He wore two good waistcoats, two 
pair of trowsers, and three pair of socks. ‘The ar- 
rangement of his dress rendered their peculiarities 
very obvious. The weather was extremely cold, 
being only a few days previous tothe very heavy and 
severe snow storm of 1831, which wiil be long re- 
membered. 


He answered ail questions in an easy, quiet, gentle 
manner, sometimes with an unconcern as if his mind 
was preocupied, but not deranged. Occasionally he 
looked rather eagerly about, and examined the books 
in the room; in his conversation he exhibited infor- 
mation, character and intelligence. He told me he had 
traversed every portion of the United States, except 
the state of Maine, which he had been in sight of, 
and East Florida. He-had been in the gold mines 
of Georgia, the lead mines of Illinois, and among 
the copper and iron deposits of the Lake country.— 
He informed me that he had corresponded with some 
of the literati upon different subjects, and particular- 
ly mineralogy and geology, to which he had given 
much attention. He made an attempt many years 
ago to visit New Spain, and showed me a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Dr. M. of New York upon the 
subject, encouraging him in his pursuits. As he 
frankly mentioned his intentions of visiting the mines, 
the Spaniards paisoned his horses the second day 
after he passed the lines between Mexico and the U. 
States, and he was obliged in consequence to return, 


He stated that he was particularly fond of agricul- 
ture, and had written a treatise upon the subject of 
the injury done to peach trees by insects, which he 
presented to the Agricultural Society of Philadelphia 
in 1798, for a gold medal offered for the most suc- 
cessful essay—but the prize was not awarded to him. 
He mentioned the name of the person who had re- 
ceived it. He however published his own opinions, 
and my friend Mr. D. has since told me, he recolleet- 
ed both the man and the work, which his father had 
printed for him, He thought if straw was wrapped 
round the bottom of the trunk of peach trees in the 
beginning of June, it would prevent the penetration 
of the insect, the fly would deposit her eggs in the 
straw, which should be afterwards burned. He also 
proposed that straw or litter should be spread over 
the ground as far out from the root of the tree as the 
limbs reached, about the close of winter, while the 
earth was hard frozen, ‘*to keep the frost in the 
ground about the trees /aée, to prevent the sap from 
rising too early.” He mentioned that in the flat 
grounds of Illinois, the peach tree bore fruit only 
once in two years, but in the Aigh grounds every 
year. His attention was called to the effect of straw 
about the roots of the trees in winter, by observing, 
that in a peach orchard, one severe season, all the 
trees were injured except a few near which some 
wheat had been trodden 6ut by horses, and the straw 
piled carelessly about them. He thought grass seeds 
should never be sown among trees in an orchard,— 
considered a bushel and a half of salt sown about the 
first of April upon wheat ground very advantageous, 
or half a bushel in the fall and 4 bushel in the spring. 
I wished to see some of his minerals, and he produc- 
ed from the pockets of his-coat a variety of samp!es 
of different ores—iron, copper, lead, silver, &c. 
mingled with bundles of papers, stones, raw pota- 
toes, buttons, and seeds—a very multifarious collec- 
tion. He desired to have his specimens examined 
and analysed, being of opinion that the copper which 
he discovered upon the shores of Lake Superior, 
would be worth attending to, if an association could 
be formed to mine it—he was disposed to superin- 
tend the processes, to which he expressed himselt 
practically used, and well instructed in. He told me 
he was anative of one of the upper counties of New 
Jersey, and had received a medieal education, but 
he never liked the practice of his profession. His 
letters.were addressed to Dr. S—— A—-, and the 
character of his discourse caused me at the time to 
credit the assertion. He had lefthis home in Illinois 
about a year ago, and wished to return again as soon 
as he could effect his purposes in the city. He en- 
quired something about the society of friends—if the; 


people s#ill frequented the churches—and asked me 
how he should manage in Philadelpha when he arriv- 
ed there, and which he supposed would be ona Sun- 
day. I told kim I thought his horses would expose 
him to some difficulty. Since, however inclined per- 
sons might be to assist Aim, the expenses of his es- 
tablishment would be found too great, where he was 
entirely unknown. Corn was then 6 or 8 times the 
price here that it was in Illinois, where he told me 
per bushel was high. 

8 appearance also disconcerted me, for I feared 
that, before he could make himself known, he would 
be shunned. However, I gave him the names of a 
few men of science and kindness—offered him the 
best advice I could think of—directed him to a ta- 
vern near the university—and mentioned that he 
must necessarily want some money, at any rate to 
pay for his horse feed in the city; for he had ob- 
served with great unconcern, though with modesty, 
asa natural fact for my consideration, that he had 
none. I offered my mite to assist him. 1 do not 
recollect whether he thanked me, but I think not, 
although there was nothing offensive in the neglect; 
but the money was left upon the table near us, and 
I believe would have remained there at his depar- 
ture, if I had not reminded him of it, when he placed 
it in his pocket with less care than he seemed to have 
for some garden seeds I also gave him, which he 
said he would “like to carry back to distribute 
among the friendly Indians in his vicinity.” His 
philosophy was indeed very apparent, with respect 
to what he considered superfluities. I offered him 
a work upon mineralogy, which I took from my col- 
lection—he had read it, and said he had no conve- 
nience for carrying anything more upon his horses. 
He spoke of diet, and I proposed he should take one 
of Dr. Kitchen’s amusing treatises with him, but 
this was also left. I presented him a pair of large 
gum elastic overshoes, which I thought would pro- 
tect his feet better than his own; he regarded them 
with momentary interest, but declined taking them. 
The only thing he wanted was a recent work upon 
mechanics, of which I now forget the title. He re- 
mained with me until near dinner time, but refused 
that meal, ‘‘as he only ate twice a day;” a practice 
he considered ‘‘best adapted to his habits.” I gave 
him a note to a medical gentleman in my neighbour- 
hood, who has an extensive collection of minerals, 
and is well versed in and fond of the study of mine- 
ralogy. The stranger departed, leading his mares 
by the halters, for he assured me he never rode them, 
notwithstanding his deficiencies. 


One of my children took a fancy to the colt, and 
begged me to ask if he would sell it. Supposing he 
might be convenienced, both by getting rid of it and 
having some money in sualtnaie:T made the enquiry ; 
he immediately entered upon the subject of horses 
with zest—said that he himself had raised the sire 
of that colt, who had suckled the dam till he was 
two years old—he refused to sell this one, as it was 
only in its fourth month, and he thought ‘no colt 
should leave the dam before two years old—he in- 
tended this should not.” 

About 8 o’clock in the evening of the same day, I 
was sitting quietly by the fire, with my wife, busily 
occupied with some papers of importance to me, and 
had just become seriously involved in them, when 
the servant opened the door and my late guest again 
entered. I was interrupted, disconcerted and vexed 
—I was annoyed, because my comfort and oceupa- 
tions were interfered with,—I was embarrassed be- 
cause [ now doubted the man whom in the morning 
I had confided in, as he had told me he was anxious 
to reach Philadelphia. How easily can we some- 
times change the character of an individual when he 
finds ws ina mood different from that in which we 
formerly conversed with him! I was vexed, because 
I thought I had not the means, or room, or conve- 
nience for his entertainment. But such feelings 
should not be encouraged to the injury of the desti- 
tute! Are they not, however, sometimes difficult to 
overcome? 


The traveller entered slowly, and I must say it, 
he was not greeted kindly. He was not abashed, but 
calmly placed himself in a chair by me near the fire 
place, and very deliberately began to unloose the 
fastenings of his boots. This was too much, I told 
him peremptorily, he could not be accommodated. 
I had neither place nor disposition to receive him— 
IL had kindly treated him in the morning—had advised 
and instructed him about his affairs in the city, which 
he expressed himself eagerto reach—had, f thought, 
done my part by him; 1 could not be imposed upon 
by his further claim of hospitality. He answered 
in explanation, in. the unmoved, but mild tone he 
had previously used, that he had been disappointed 
in seeing the gentleman I sent him to—that he was 
detained Jate in looking over his minerals, which 
were shown to him by the doctor’s brothers, and in 
exhibiting his own—that he had mistaken his road— 
was refused admittance where he bad asked it within 
« tnile of any house—and, finally, and most natural- 
ly, had returned for shelter to my roof. But [ was 
still obstinate—TI had no place to put him. -** Any 
place would suffice him; on the kitchen floor he would 
be perfectly comfo-table; he had been accustomed to 
sleep hard; in his country wood was cheap, and bed 
elcihes dear; all he wanted, was a good fire to his 
back!”? His horses] had no room for; and I feared 
to let them among my sheep in the cattle yard.— > 
** They would do very well by the barrack, (of fine 
timothy hay,) with a little litter under them, and the 
addition of some more corn!” ; 

It appeared to.be getting worse and worse. Twas 


really in a very. bad humour; could reconcile itin, no. 
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way to myself to receive him. I stated it was atter- 
ly out of the question; I would pay for his lodging at 
the tavern; he would interfere with my household; I 
could not possibly entertain him; my house was 
small, my family large; he must positively depart; I 
could not harbour strangers, of whom I was so entire- 
ly ignorant. For I begun even to suspect his former 
statements, because I knew not how to satisfy my- 
self with his remaining, 

He had continued during this conversation .warm- 
ing himself with very apparent satisfaction by the 
fire—calmly, but fixedly, meeting my objections, and 
certainly much more at his ease, than in the irrita- 
tion of the moment I felt myself tobe. It is well to 
study ourselves. Did not this very coolness exaspe- 
rate my determination? 1 could not refrain from 
saying, decidedly—** You shall not stay!” rising at 
the same time suddenly from my chair, as a man will 
do, when his blood runs smartly through his veins. 
He did not rise, but gradually drawing one foot to- 
wards him, which he had put aside upon the carpet, 
he only replied “ Ihave been out as colda night, and 
I suppose 1 can bearit again.” My heart smote me, 
I looked to my wife; ** we can make him a bed upon 
the kitchen floor,” said she. 

The old man never changed look or manner— 
there was only a slight alteration in the tone of his 
voice—nothing imploring—nothing harsh. He spoke 
his opinion or argument with pertect equanimity.— 
**T could do no harm,” said he, looking at his short- 
ened feet, ‘if I was so disposed. Ihave been re- 
ceived into respectable houses in Virginia, and I 
want no waiting on. Ihave always served myself 
even when the house was fall of negroes. It would 
take me two hours to walk to H——, (a small village 
two miles distant, ) the tavern would be shut up be- 
fore I could reach there, and probably they would 
not receive me.” 

A man is generally out of temper with /imself, 


~ when he feels he isin the wrong. Selt-reproach is 


somewhat hard to bear. I could not, upon reflection, 
reconcile myself to the harshness of my refusal to 

ermit this aged and crippled stranger, the meagre 
Beneft of a place by the fire and a little food—not 


indeed because I grudged him either of them; but 


because he interfered with my arrangements, and in- 
terrupted my pursuits. 

One of quick disposition may be somewhat recon- 
ciled by the observation of the moralist, Dr. John- 
son,intheIdler: ‘Whatever is violent will be short.’ | 
trust it may be stated in extenuation of the hasty, that 
they will sometimes promptly change their anger for 
repentance, 

he old man was made comfortable; had his sup- 

r; his horses were attended to as he desired; and 

e slept soundly by a good fire in the kitchen—hav- 

ing previously unloaded his packs and carried them 

himself into the house. But he put an end to my 

occupation for the evening. I could not write—l 

wag completely deranged by my own discomfitare 
and irritation. 

The stranger spoke of departing early, but was 
solicited to remain in the morning till after break- 
fast; with which proposition he appeared perfectly 
contented. The children gazed at him with much 
interest, and reported that he had taken Ads hat full 
of apples (which were that season a great rarity) from 
a wallet; placed them before him on his lap, and cut- 
ting the skin off them, declared he ‘* was very fond 
of fruit before breakfast,” and offered some tuo them, 
They afterwards remarked ‘how much he wasted, 
he cut the peelings so thick’? One little fellow, 
more curious than the rest, said he saw dough-nuts 
also in his wallet. 

After discussing the regular breakfast in addition, 
but declining coffee, as he thought all warm liquids 
injurious to the teeth—he had lost many ot his 
own—he entered my room, and sat conversing 
with me two or three hours. He showed me a 
receipt obtained from the patent office at Washing- 
ton, for depositing there the model of a machine, a 
kind of plough, for making fences of earth—which 
he thinks will be of value in the western country, and 
considers himself called upon to attend to. His only 
objection to visiting the Capital, was that he could 
not bear the name of Gen. J——, and did not like 
the Secretary of State, Mr. V— B——! He men- 
tioned to me his name and birth place; described 
himself without fataily; single in the world, and a 
complete wanderer. 
tion of the district of the State of Illinois in which 
he last resided, and designed to return to; and wrote 
for me, ina good character, a little sketch of the 


country, holding the pen between the thumb and lit- 
tle finger of his right hand. 


While looking over my books, he observed a copy 
of **Johnson’s Caricatures,” and immediately re- 
marked, very properly, “ihat he thought such pictures 
did much harm, as they gave children very false no- 
tions of things.” He spoke of some of his agricultu- 
ral speculations, and lauded the influences of buck- 
wheat cakes and bean soup, the use of which he con- 
sidered as preventives against fever—‘‘on account 
of the garbonic acid which they contain.” He also 

, said something about settling, for an experiment, in 
some unhealthy district, in order to test the efficacy 
of the articles, The buckwheat cake system took 
very well with the children, who often afterwards 
quoted his authority—for on leaving us, he very im- 
pressively mentioned his faith in them to my wife. 

He sat with me, talking of all kinds of topics, un- 
til about 11 o’elock in the day, when he began to pre- 
pare for departure—gave me his address, in case I 
should ever go to the west—and promised volunta- 
rily, to call to see me if he should ever again come 


He gave me a careful descrip- | 


my way. ‘This was done with a manner of kindness 
and self respect which was agreeable, and at the 
same time a little amusing Aere. But when we re- 
flect how easily in the remote west, hospitality is 
exercised—that it is in retired districts universal— 
and that the host often considers himself as much fa- 
vored as the guest—we must not rigidly enforce con- 
clusions, when cireumstances so greatly differ. I 
expressed myself, I hope, to his satisfaction in re- 
turn—and the mineralogist left us with his train of 
horses after him, slowly treading the narrow tract 
in the snow. 

A few days afterwares the deep and severe snow 
storm of the winter of 1851 came on—we were all 
mach concerned for his fate, and regretted we had 
not done more for his service. LI enquired at differ- 
ent taverns as soon as [ could get to the city, but 
could hear nothing of him. A friend who took an 
interest in the account I gave him, discovered alter- 
wards, that he was refused admittance at several 
public houses where he had offered himself—and 
finally departed for Lancaster, without being able to 
effect what appeared the business of his long and 
tiresome journey. 

Since that time we have never heard of the West- 
ern Miner. 

NOTE.—While the cholera raged in the Canadas, 
during the early part of the summer of 1832, the in- 
dividual whom L have described, appeared there— 
and with the same feelings which he seemed to ex- 
pect from others, voluntarily and withqut compen- 
sation, proffered his services to the poor who were 
afflicted by the pestilence. His success is described 
to have been very great, as his practice was original. 
We have seen a letter, in which the thanks of a num- 
ber of the inhabitants of that country, were offered 
for the humanity and benevolent devotion of Dr. 
Stephen Ayres. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Illinois Monthly Magazine. 
FAMILIARIT Y—or THE wibow’s wic. 


* Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
Campbell. 


Why is it that familiarity breeds contempt? The 
sailor boy, as he looks down from the main royal, 
upon the great black wave that is gathering up to 
windward, feels'as though a Death rode upon every 
drop of it; but the old jack tar beside him, is busy- 
ing his piece of a brain how to save his tarpaulin, or 
make fast his cud, while he answers the scarce heard 
howlings of the mate. ‘The new recruit goes into 
battle against the recommendation and protest of 
every hair on his head; but the scarred veteran puts 
by his half finished bottle to drink his leader’s healih, 
when the seratch is over, with as much certainty of 
escaping bullets and cold steel as if he had taken 
out an old fashioned license froim the prince of dark- 
ness himself. You have seen, 1 presume, a novice 
enter a ball room; you have maked his aspen-like 
trepidation, when a question was asked, or a recog- 
nitton cast to him, by some fair tyrant; you have 
fancied, as he turned his head, to see who was pok- 
ing him, that you conkd hear his neck grate upon its 
hinge;—have you not? How different from the bold, 
graceful, care-fur-sothing style of the old cam- 
paigner; or, as parties go in these times, perhaps I 
should rather say, chumpaigner; he sweeps along 
through black, white, and gray; touching no one, 
disturbing no one—offending not even a sleeve, nor 
desecrating a hoop; it seems almost as if, like Mil- 
ton’s angels, he shaped himself to suit cireumstances. 
I remember the first time Lever went to a barber’s; 
1 remember the horror and distaay with which I 
looked upon the tall chair, ard its mysterious head- 
board. My mind, about that time, had been nour- 
ished upon accounts of the French revolution; and 
my first impression, when L looked upon the above 
named apparatus—the barber dark and bloodthirsty, 
and round upon the bodyless heads that graced the 
room, my first thoughts, I say, were of Robespierre 
and the guillotine; and never do I see a barber now, 
but my blood runs cold. I besought the tonsor to 
treat me tenderly; but his heart was of stone, and 
away went his combs through my matted locks, 
breaking up the little family circles, and loving 
knots that had been gathering there for I know not 
how long. It was a dark day in my ealender. But 
now I bear the shears like a very martyr, and but for 
the association I mentioned, with Danton and his 
fellow fiend, might not object to a frequent cropping, 
though it is a dardarous business, to make the best oi 
it. But why, I ask again, does familiarity breed 
contempt? It does, every where, and in every thing; 
it does so in each byway, highway, and heaven-flight 
of life. A member ot Congress, as I know from 
experience, and 1 am told, the very President him- 
self is not, of necessity, sublime. Familiarity will 
wear off the pomp and cireumstance of office and 
power, as the air and rain strip the gilding from a 
weathereock; nor is that the only point of resem- 
blance between a politician and a wind-server:—but 
this is wandering. 

There was an old man in our town, known by the 
name of Frank Riddle; his real paternal appellation 
was Sincoe; and whether he was called Riddle, be- 
cause, being an old bachelor, every thing went 
through him, or because no one could comprehend 
him, is more than I can say. His motto through life 
had been this one, as to familiarity; but like a, great 
part of the world, although he said one thing, to 
| wit, that there was no created being which could 


stand examination, yet he practised upon another 
ground, which was, that perfection was plainly pos- 
sible; and he had been his whole life long trying to 
find something, which upon familiar terms, would 
retain the beauty it wore afar off. It was chasing a 
rainbow. One by one, he dropped the collaterals of 
his pursuit, and fixed his whole attention to one 
point, the finding of a perfect woman. Upon that he 
staked all, and it was plain, that if he did not find 
one, he was a lost man. : 

When a bachelor of spirit makes up his mind de- 
cidedly to do any thing, more especially if women be 
concerned, its a hard case if he does not succeed; to 
be sure, the finding a perfect woman would rather 
be orignal and unique, but Frank was a determined 
man, and verging to forty-five. For ten long years 
had our friend and his horse been upon the track of 
this Yankee dulcinea of his, and for ten long years 
had she eseaped him. In Summer, when the sun 
began to grow angry, and the people collected in 
force at Saratoga and elsewhere to resist him, would 
Riddle mount his pony; his coat newly turned, his 
buots patched, his whiskers shaved away an inch or 
two, and begin his yearly jog in chase of perfection. 
He loved his horse, and his horse him; and soberly 
and steadily did the twain saunter on through the 
many green and beautiful valleys of New England; 
camping under the broad and grave elm to eat his 
homely meal of brown breadand pickles, or stopping 
at some quiet cottage, black and weather-beaten 
without, but enlivened by good nature and welcome 
within; and there, while he patted head after head 
of the white-haired crop of children, would he 
dream sweet dreams over a bit of cheese and a mug 
of biting cider. He was known and _ respected 
through the whole country; one day playing the 
part of a Don Quixote, and the next, that of a How- 
ard; sometimes curing a sick man, sometimes lectur- 
ing a tipsy one; his hat weather-beaten, his coat 
rusty, his pantaloons thread-bare, his purse in one 
hand for the needy, and his heart in the other for 
the highest bidder,—my hero journeyed on, led by 
this moral jack-o-lantern. Butstill it fled. He hay 
asked, it was said, half a dozen ladies to receive this 
errant heart of his, but they protested they were un- 
worthy of the honour, and out of their own mouth 
he proved them imperfect. Ten years, I said, he had 
been upon his voyage, ‘ and still no land.? He be- 
gan almost to despair. Some said he was growing 
peevish and morose, and certain it was, that he hai 
lost his love of nature; the flowers and the clouds, 
and the blue sky he began to think puerile; he talked 
politics, went to dinner parties, and thought of buy- 
ing a house and settling for life; he purchased two 
bottles of cologne, and a whisper went round the 
village that he owned a bottle of macassar oil; but 
whether it had any connexion with the little spot of 
cleared groun:l upon the top of his head, scandal 
knew not. It was this winter, the seventh winter of 
his search, that Mr. Riddle’s grand climacteric be- 
gan; the first steps are to this day wrapt in mystery. 
The alarm was given by the coming of a new beaver 
from Boston. Fame took up her trumpet at once; 
new, ay! fashioned buttons crept stealthily on to the 
coat, one by one, and then came a cuff, and then an 
elbow patch, and then a pocket-piece,—till at last the 
door, one bright Sunday morning, opened, and out 
walked a superfine blue coat, with Frank Riddle in 
it. Boots soon dwindled into pamps; the old water- 
lined pantaloons were cast to the dogs, and the tailor 
sent in his bill of sixteen dollars for a pair of extra- 
super-superlative unmentionables, with white silk 
lining. And lastly, as the mountains peeped up by 
degrees above the waste of waters after the flood, so 
did my hero’s gill rise, pronder, and yet prouder 
above his ocean of cravat. All these signs the world 
took note of; one day it lxid them to Miss A., but the 
next to Miss D.; the third, they got more light on 
the subject, and voted it unanimously to Miss N.— 
At last, however, the truth in its omnipotence pre- 
vailed, and the widow G. received the credit that 
was her due. Aod now the beaus of fifty round 
about, began to thank their single stars that they 
were not such fools; and spinsters smiled mpon them, 
and wondered how they could talk so; to be sure, 
they said, widow G. was not all she might be; but 
then it is not every man that can get as good a wife 
as she? and as to Frank Riddle, she was a plagaey 
sight too good for him. Frank heard not, and if he 
had heard, he would not have cared for the spite ot 
the disappointed; he had found at last an Oasis in the 
desert, and his heart was light within him! There 
could not have been a happier match. When aa old 
bachelor actually is touched, he is like dry wood, and 
as quick as a bundle of punk; and as to & widow, her 
heart is like an apple, into which a school-boy has 
thrust his thumb knuckles deep, to see if it is soft or 
so:—once wounded, it is always tender. 


And now, time sped too fast, almost; spring came, 
with brighter skies and sweeter flowers ‘than ever 
bent or bloomed before.’ How unwilling we are to 
learn that the werld without ‘is but the reflex of the 
world within.’ And now might Mr. Riddle be seen 
mounted upon a horse that would go any way but 
straight forward, but who chiefly loved to jamp ’twixt 
heaven and earth;—up and down went Mr. Riddle, 
making a great many moves, and very little headway. 
He looked, with that round meagre hat, perched upon 
his antique head; the gills, which seemed waiting but 
a fair excuse to make an inroad upon the whiskers; 
the new blue, extravagant looking coat, round the 
flaps of which he had to poke a good quarter of an 
hour, before he could find the pocket; hrs queu stand- 
ing out at right angles over the stiff coat collar; ove 


pocket flap of the pantaloons turned down, to show 


their white lining; he, now, thus decked out, looked 
very different from what he was wont to, in former 
days. His motto was now changed; familiarity no 
longer bred contempt; he loved—I cannot count up 
the perfections for which he loved her; but one beau- 
ty in his eyes, one winning, enchanting beauty was 
the magnificence of her widowed locks; they were 
auburn, and of a richness and massiveness unsurpas- 
sed within twenty miles, True it is, that slanderous 
tougues hinted dark things as to the native soil of 
these curls, but Frank knew not of it. But I must 
haste to the catastrophe, if we may so consider it. 
The wedding was to take place in October; dresses 
were making, and flowers preparing; the bridemaids 
counted the weeks, and days, and hours that must 
yet intervene; and hours, and days, and weeks be- 
came fewer, and all went merry as a marriage bell, 
It wanted but three weeks or so of the eventtal day; 
it wasa fine bracing morning of September, and 
Frank strolled round rather earlier than usual to ask 
his lady to walk. What a happy fellow I am, said 
he, as he knocked at the door.—*Was Mrs. G, up, 
aud would she walk?’ the girl tripped up stairs, and 
in a Moment returned with the answer, ‘that Mrs. G, 
wasup, but could not walk this morning.’ Frank 
cursed his fate, muttered that he was a miserable 
dog, and unwilling and unable to roam alone, sat 
down innocently upon the door step, to smooth his 
ruffled satisfaction. Presently he heard the hinges 
creak; he sprang up, and beheld peeping out the face 
of a strange man; he was utterly thunderstrack, and 
before he recovered, the stranger closed the door and 
disappeared. Frank thought a moment, just one; 
then battering at the door, he demanded entrance, 
and to see the widow; poor Susan thought that love 
sure enough had turned his brain: however, she ran 
up stairs to state the case. ‘Show him up,’ said the 
lady. Mrs. G. was standing in her loose gown, when 
Frank entered her room, a white handkerchief bound 
about her head, a comb in her hand, and a pile of 
scents upon the dressing case.—Mr. Riddle was a 
brave man, but he felt a little startled when he found 
himself standing before his goddess—-she offended, 
and he brimful of anger.-—‘ Madam,’ said he, draw- 
ing down his queue, as he spoke over his left shoul- 
der, ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘I have seew a strange man in 
this house, and conceive--[ presume—l suppose, 
Madam—that I—may be—permitted—I would say— 
that you will allow me—to address myself.’ ‘Mr. 
Sincoe,’ said the lady, laying down her comb, ‘you 
will please to come tothe point.” ‘The calm _ effron- 
tery of the widow was more than Frank could bear. 
‘L wish to know,’ said he emphatically, ‘who that 
man was?? *When,’ answered Mrs. G., fyou will 
show me your right to ask, [ may think it worth 
while to answer--I wish, sir, to be alone.’ Frank 
paced the chamber in agony: he felt that he was now 
indentured for ever to Wo; ‘and will you give me no 
explanation?’ he cried. ‘None, sir,’ said the ada- 
mantine widow. ‘Then, madam,’ said the lover, 
throwing the queue back from his shoulder, and lay- 
ing his hand upon his heart, we part here for ever.’ 
The pencil of felicity had sketched happy scenes for 
the future, and fancy had built towers too—all too 
airy to stand; [ had dreamed of my wife and babes, 
and quiet home; but you, with one fell swoop, have 
destroyed all,? 


Tears came to.his relief. * * * * As he 
turned the corner after leaving the widow’s, he 
caught a glimpse of him that had aroused all this 
squall; he knew his head and hat. Frank followed 
him at a distance; at lasthe entered a shop; our hero 
made at once for the door; it was the Palace of Mons. 
Marline, ‘French hair dresser and perfumer royale.’ 
Faithless woman! ejaculated Fravk, as thinking of 
Mary of Scotland and her musician, he entered the 
shop. It was empty; there was another door, he 
opened it aud pashed into the cabinet; there sat the 
wretch, and beside him was a bundle wrapt ina hand- 
kerchief, which the bachelor recognized at once.— 
‘And do you add theft to your villany?’ shouted he, 
as he seized the Frenchman by the throat, who rose 
to receive him; ‘is it not enough to ruin, but you must 
rob also? confess, confess,’ he cried, ‘for your days 
are numbered,’ The unfortunate foreigner could 
scarce breathe, letting alone his ignorance of English, 
so that no confession was forthcoming from him; 
and before Frank could begin again, a side-door 
opened, out peered the head of Madame, thé Cook. 
When she saw her master’s situation, her hand in- 
stinctly sought the poker, but not finding it, she seized 
instead the warming-pan, and with a yell of defiance 
set at the bachelor. Dangers seemed thickening; 
our hero considered an instant or two, when hearing 
a movement in the rear, he released the barber and 
stood on the defensive. It wasa moment of interest; 
the cook-maid waited but the word of command to 
commence the onset; the Frenchman had grasped g 
razor, and in the rear, a pale journeyman brandish- 
eda boot-jack. Frank was determined to retreat 
with honor; so watching his opportunity, he pounced 
upon the suspected bundle, rushed past and prostra- 
ted by his impetus the boot-jack holder, and gaine: 
the highway in safety. It was then that it occurred 
to him, that these stolen goods might prove a step- 
ping-stone to a reconciliation, and all might yet be 
wel. Under the first tree he knelt down, Liserd and 
then untied the fatal handkerchief;—if you are lovers 
I leave his agony to your own imaginations; if not, 
no words can speak its depth, and breadth and 
height, when he opened that handkerchief, and be- 
held. the widow’s wig. * * * * 

About three years ago, I was standing in the shop 
of Jones, the jeweller, at Boston, when a white cor- 
nelian was sent in to be engraved for Francis Sincoe, 
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Esq. The motto ran thus, ‘Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.’ 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS, 


Excursion to Venice continued—Brief description of 
Bologna—Gallery of the Fine Arts—Raphael’s 
St. Cecilia—Pictures of Caraeci—Dominichino’s 
Madonna del Rosario—Guido’s Massacre of the 
Jnnocents—the Cathedral and the 1suomo—Effects 
of these places of worship, and the ceremonies 
upon the mind—Resort of the Italian peasantry— 
Open churches—Subterranean contession-chapel 
—The Festa—Grand processions--Iluminations 
—Austrian bands of music—Deportment of the 
people to a stranger. 


Another evening is here, and my friends have 
crept to bed with the exclamation, * how much we 
may live in a day.” Bologua is unlike any other 
city we have ever seen, ina multitude of things.—- 
You walk all over it under arcades, sheltered on 
either side from the sun, the elegance and ornament 
of the lines of pillars, depending on the wealth of 
the owner of the particular house, but columns and 
arches, simple or rich, every where. Imagine por- 
ticos. built on the front of every house in Philadel- 
phia or New York, so as to cover the side-walks 
completely, aud down the long perspective of every 
street, continued lines of airy Corinthian, or simple 
Doric pillars, and you may faintly conceive the im- 
pression of the streets of Bologna. With Lord By- 
ron’s desire to forget every thing English, 1 do not 
wonder at his selection of this foreign city for a resi- 
dence, 80 emphatically unlike, as it is, to every taing 
in the world, 

We inquired out the gallery after breakfsst, and 
spent two or three hours among the celebrated mas- 
ter-pieces of the Caracci, and the famous painters 
of the Bolognese school. ‘The collection is sinall, 
but said to be more choice than any other in ltaly. 
There eertainly are five or six among its forty or filty 
gems, that deserve each a pilgrimage. The pride 
of the place is the St. Cecilia, by Raphael. ‘Thisal- 
ways beautiful personification of music, a woman of 
celestial beauty, stands in the midst of a choir who 
have been interrupted in their anthem by a song, is- 
suing from a vision of angels in a cloud from hea- 
ven. They have dropped their instruments, broken, 
upon the ground, and are listening with rapt atten- 
tion, all, except the saint, with heads dropped upon 
their bosoms, overeome with the glory of the revela- 
tion. She alone, with her harp hanging loosely 
from her fingers, gazes up with the most serene and 
cloudless rapture beaming trom her countenance, yet 
with a look of full and angelic comprehension, and 
understanding of the melody and its divine meaning. 
You feel that her beauty is mortal, for it is all wo- 
man; but you see that, for the moment, the spirit 
that breathes through and mingles with the harmony 
in the sky, isseraphic and immortal, If there ever 
was inspiration, out of holy writ, it touched the 
pencil of Raphael. 


It is tedious to read deseriptions of pictures. 1 
liked every thing in the gallery. ‘The Bolognese 
style of colours suitsmy eve. Itisrich and forcible, 
without startling or offending. Its delicious mellow- 
ness of colour, and the vigour and triumphant power 
of conception, show two separate triumphs of the 
art, which in the same hand are delightful, The 
pictures of Ludovico Caracci especially fired my ad- 
miration. And Dominichino, who died of a broken 
heart at Rome, because his productions were neglect- 
ed, is a painter who always touches me nearly. His 
Madonna del Rosario is crowded with beauty. Such 
children I never saw in painting—the very ideals of 
infantile grace andinnoeence. — {It is said of him, that 
after painting his admirable frescoes in the churelh of 
St. Andrew, at Rome, which, at the time, were ri- 
diculed unsparingly by the artists, he used to walk iu 
on his return from the studio; and gazing at them 
with a dejected air, remark to his friend that he 
“could not think they were guite so bad—they might 
have been worse.” How true it is, that **the root of 
a great name is in the dead body.” 


Guido’s celebrated picture of the ‘*Massacre of the 
Innocents,” hangs just opposite the St. Cecilia. It 
isa powerful and painful thing. ‘Che marvel of it 
to me is the simplicity with which its wonderful ef- 
fects are produced, both of expression and colour.— 
‘he kneeling mother in the foreground, with ber 
dead children before her, is the most intense repre- 
sentation ofagony Lever saw. Yet the face is calm, 
her eyes thrown up to heaven, but her lips undistort- 
ed, and the muscles of her face, steeped as they are 
in suffering, still and natural. It is the look of a 
soul overwhelmed—that has ceased to struggle be- 
cause it is full. Her gaze is on heaven, and in the 
abandonment of her limbs, and the deep, but calm 
agony of her countenance, you see that nothing be- 
tween thisand heaven ean move her more. One sut- 
fers in seeing such pictures. You go away exhaust- 
ed, and with feelings harassed and excited. 

As we returned, we passed the gates of the uni- 
versity. On the walls was pasted a sonnet, printed 
with some flourish, in honour of Camillo Rosalpina, 
the laureate of one of the academical classes, 


We visited several of the. churches in the after- 
noon. The cathedral and the Daomo are glorious 
places—both. 1 wish I could convey to minds ac- 
customed to the diminutive size and proportions of 
our churches in America, an idea of the enormous 


size and often almost supernatural grandeur of these 
in Italy. Aisles in whose distance the figure of a 
man is almost lost—pillars, whose bases you walk 
round in wonder, stretching into the lofty vaults of 
the roof, as if they ended ia the sky—arches of gi- 
gantic dimensions, mingling and meeting with the 
fine tracery of a cobweb—altars piled up on every 
side with gold, and marble, and silver—private cha- 
pels, ornamented with the wealth of nobles, let into 
the sides, each large enough for a communion, and 
through the whole extent of the interior, an unineum- 
bered breadth of floor, with here and there a solitary 
worshipper on his knees, or prostrated on his face— 
figures so small in comparison with the immense 
dome above them, that it seems as if, could distance 
drown a prayer, they were us much lost as if they 
prayed under the open sky! ‘Without having even 
a leaning to the Catholic faith, and with all the dis- 
like one learns to fecl to priests and friars in Ltaly, 
I love to haunt their churches, and I am not sure that 
the religious awe of the sublime ceremonies and 
places of worship does not steal upon me daily.— 
Whenever I am heated, or fatigued, or out of spi- 
rits, I go into the first cathedral, and sit down for 
an hour. They are always dark, and cool, and quiet; 
and the distant tinkling of the bell from some distant 


low, just audible murmur of prayer, settles on my 
feelings like a mist, and softens and soothes and re- 
freshes me, as nothing else will. ‘lhe Italian pea- 
santry who come to the cities to sell or bargain, pass 
their noons in these cool places. You see them on 
their knees asleep against a pillar, or sitting ina 
corner, with their heads upon their bosoms; and, if 
it were as a place of retreat and silence alone, the 
churehes are an inestimable blessing to them. It 
seems to me, that any sincere Christian, of whatever 
faith, would find a pleasure in going into a sacred 
place, and sitting down in the heat ot the day, to be 
quiet and devotional for an hour. It would promote 
the objects of any denomination in our country, I 
should think, if the churches were thus left always 
open. 


Under the Cathedral of Bologna isa subdterrane- 
ous confession Chapel!—as singular and impressive 
a device aslever saw. Itis dark like a cellar, the 
daylight faintly struggling throagh a painted win- 
dow above the altar, and the two solitary wax can- 
dles giving a most ghastly intensity to the gloom.— 
The floor ispaved with tomb-stones, the inscriptions 
and death’s heads of which you feel under your feet 
as you walk through. ‘The roof is so vaulted that 
every tread isreverberated endlessly in hollow tones, 
All around are the confession boxes, with the pierced 

lates at which the priest within putshis ear, worn 
with the lips of the penitents, and at one of the sides 
is a deep cave, far within which, as in atomb, lies a 
representation on limestone of our Saviour, bleeding 
as he came from the cross, with the apostles made of 
the same cadaverous material, hanging over him! 


‘We have happened, by a fortunate chance, upon 
an extraordinary day in Bologna—a festa, that.occurs 
but once in ten years. We went out as usual after 
breakfast this morning, and found the city had been 
decorated over-night in the most singular manner. 
The arcades of some four or five streets in the centre 
of the town were covered with rich crimson damask, 
the pillars completely bonnd, and the arches dressed 
and festooned with a degree of gorgeousness and 
taste as costly as it was magnificent. The streets 
themselves were covered with cloths stretched above 
the second stories of the houses from one side to the 
other, keeping off the sun entirely, and making in 
each street one long tent of a mile or more, with two 
lines of crimson columns at the sides, and festoons of 
gauze, of different colours, hung from window to 
window in every direction, It was by far the most 
splendid scene | ever saw. ‘The people were all 
there in their gayest dresses, and we probably 
saw, in the course of the day, every woman in Bo- 
logna. My friends, the painters, gave it the palm 
for beauty over all the cities they had seen. There 
was a grand procession in the morning, and in the 
afieruoon the bands of the Austrian army made the 
round of the decorated streets, playing most delight- 
fully before the principal houses. In the evening 
there was an illumination, and we wandered up and 
down till midnight through the fairy scene, almost 
literally ‘dazzled and drank with beauty.” 


The people of Bologna have a kind of earnest yet 
haughty courtesy, very different from that of most 
of the Italians [ have seen. “hey bow to the stranger, 
as he enters the cafe; and if they rise before him, the 
men raise their hats and the ladies smile and curtsey 
as they go out; yet without the least familiarity which 
could authorize farther approach to acquaintance. 
We have found the officers, whom we meet at the 
eating-houses, particularly courteous. ‘There is 
something delightful in this universal acknowledg- 
ment of a stranger’s claims on courtesy and kindness. 
[ could well wish it substituted in our country, for the 
surly and selfish manners of people in public houses 
to each other. ‘There is neither loss of dignity nor 
committal of acquaintance in such attentions; and the 
manner in which a gentleman steps forward to assist 
you inany difficulty of explanation ina foreign tongue, 
or sends the waiter to you if you are neglected, or 
hanils you his snuff-box, or rises to give you room in 
a.crowded place, takes away, from me at least, all 


that painfal sense of solitude and neglect one feels as 
a stranger in a foreign land. 


_ We £° to Ferrara to-morrow, and thence by the 
e 


Po to Venice. My letter must close for the presenc. 


chapel, and the grateful odour of the incense, and the | 


AGRICULTURAL. 


No branch of a farmer’s business has claims 
to his attention superior to that of his stock; in 
some parts of the country it is his only means 
of getting ready money, in others it is his second 
only in importance to his winter grain, and in 
all it is a certain source of profit. Of this there 
is no more competent judge, nor better instruc- 
tor, than the Editor of the American Farmer, 
and as his remarks are applicable to every kind 
of stock, we recommend to the particular atten- 
tion of the practical farmer his remarks on 

THE BREED OF HOGS. 


** We cannot dismiss this subject without a 
passing remark on the inattention generally be- 
stowed upon this most valuable stock by far- 
mers generally, While the hog contributes 
more to the larder in the middle, southern and 
western states, than any other animal, and is in- 
deed the most profitable of all stock, when ju- 
diciously selected and managed, it is the most 
neglected of all. 1f a good breed is obtained 
either by accident or design, it is soon allowed 
to **run out,” by promiscuous breeding with 
other, or non-attention to the selection of breed- 
ers from the same stock. (For it must be re- 
membered, that any breed of animals, however 
good originally, if the best and finest formed 
are not selected as breeders, will soon degene- 
rate.) But the most general fault is careless- 
ness of obtaining good breeds; why it is so we 
know not, but the fact cannot be denied. In 
the fall of 1828, while on a visit to the state of 
New York, we came across the finest breed of 
hogs we ever saw, and though not then pre- 
pared for keeping stock, we obtained a pair of 
fine pigs, and had them brought to Baltimore 
at considerable expense, intending to let some 
one have them who would attend to them. Will 
it be believed that we couid find no one who 
would pay the expenses and take them} al- 
though all confessed they were every way su- 
perior to any breed among us. Having no 
means of keeping them ourselves, we were 
obliged to sell them to a man for killing, and he 
willingly paid us more than they cost us even 
to make pork of! Such is the apathy general- 
ly in relation to breeds of hogs; and this is the 
reason why those who have the knowledge of 
the existence of good breeds and where they 
may be obtained, do not provide themselves 
with them for the supply of the country. We 
can obtain any breed of hogs desired, but as we 
only keep stock for sale, it would not be worth 
while for us to expend money and time on su- 
perior breeds when they are not in demand. 
Recently, however, the spirit of improvement 
seems to be waking up, and we shall venture to 
make another trial, and as soon as we obtain any 
animals of value, our readers shall be informed 
of it through the medium of the Farmer. 

‘*Many persons suppose that one breed of 
hogs is as good as another, and therefore pay 
no attention tothe matter. ‘That this is a great 
error is easily shown. We have seen some 
hogs that would eat more corn in the process of 
fattening than their carcasses would sell for, and 
others that required no other feeding during 
summer than a good pasture, and not more than 


**cut three inches on the ribs.” Now, is there 
not a very great difference in the value of these 
breeds? Again, we have seen hogs that would 
only attain to 109 pounds weight in twelve 
months, and others that would weigh 200 to 300 
pounds in the same time, and on the same Keep- 
ing. Is there not some difference in these two 
breeds in point of profit?) Again, we have seen 
hogs whose lung fuces, long legs, long ears, and 
long bones, weighed as much as all the rest of 
the carcass; and others whose offals were ex- 
ceedingly small; and the former would consume 
three times as much corn as the latter in pre- 
paring for the knite. Besides the difference in 
quantity of eatable bacon of these two breeds, 
which is at least 25. per cent. in favour of the 
small offal breed, the difference in cost of fat- 
tening is at least 25 if not 50. per cent. more. 
These are facts which do not admit of a doubt, 
and we believe they are notorious. Why then 
do farmers not obtain the fine breeds? ‘hat is 
the question. There is another advantage in 
the fine breeds that must not be overlooked— 
the bacon is worth 20 per cent. more than that 
of the large boned coarse fleshed breeds. In- 
deed the quality of the bacon of the fine breeds 
is so superior to that of the coarse, that it does 
‘not seem to be of the same species of animal. 


a fortnight’s feeding with corn to make them. 


The Messager de Marseilles states that the 
number of grasshoppers is so great in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the Mayor of Chateau-Gombert 
offered a reward for their destruction; and that 
the peasants within three days, had collected 


and sent in 760 Ibs. of the eggs of the noisome 
insects. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 

September 18, 1382. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has received 
some seeds of the Teak tree, recently brought 
from Calcutta by Capt. Land. The great value 
of the timber, particularly for ship-building, ren- 
ders the introduction of this tree into the United 
States an object of interest. And in the hope 
that it may be successfully cultivated in some of 
the southern parts of the United States, a few 
of the seeds will be transmitted to any gentle- 

man who may be willing to make the trial. 


¥ 


The June apple trees in the orchard of Mr. 
Wm. Terrell, of Wake Forest, are now well 
laden with apples, it being the second crop this 
season,— Ral. Reg. 


Great Productions. —A 'Tomato was raised the 
present summer by Captain Jack, of Virginia, 
which weighed two pounds and five ounces; a 
sun flower by Mr. Hall, of Auburn, N. Y., mea- 
suring three feet and eleven inches in diameter; 
azcalt, by Col. Fox, of Jaffrey, N. H. weighing, 
when four months and twenty-eight days old, 
five hundred pounds; and a large story by each 
of the editors who have vouched for these mon- 
strosities to the public. 


Extraordinary Product.—A Pumpkin of the 
common species, weighing 70 pounds, was 
brought to our village on Monday last, and may 
be seen at Mr. Palmer’s store. It grew on the 
farm of Capt. Jeremiah Blanchard, of Pittston. 

Susq. Democrat. 


Fontenelle lived to be nearly 100 years old. 
A lady, of nearly equal age, said to him one day, 
in a large company, ‘* Monsieur, you and I stay 
here so long that I have a notion death has for- 
gotten us!” ‘*Speak as softly as you can, Ma- 
dam,” replied Fontenelle, “ lest you should re- 
mind him of us.” 


An Irishman who asked a teacher of music 
how much he charged for lessons, was informed, 
$6 for the first month and $3 for the second. 
Then I will come the second month, said Pat. 

A man who kept a tippling house, asked his 
neighbour what he should put upon his sign? 
- Write,” said his neighbour, ‘* Beggars made 

ere.” 


When Richard Steele was made a member 
of the Commons, it was expected from his inge- 
nious writings, that he would have been an ad- 
mirable orator, but it not proving so, De Foe 
said, “he had better have continued the Spec- 
tator than the Tutler.” 

Miss Mary Belknap, daughter of the Historian 
of New Hampshire, died in Boston a few weeks 
ago, leaving specific bequests to various charit- 
able institutions, amounting to $56,000, with the 
residue of her property (supposed to be 
$60,000) to the Massachusetts Hospital. 


Mysterious.--Mr. Henry W. Denton, residing 
near the outlet bridge in this county, received, 
on the 20th inst., through the Goshen Post Of- 
fice, an ayonymous letter, postmarked New 


no other writing within than these words: 
** Please to take this as your own.” Mr. Denton 
returns his thanks to the unknown correspon- 
dent, whether the money was forwarded in pay- 
ment of an old debt or otherwise. Should this 
notice attract the attention of the writer, he will 
gratify Mr. D. by communicating his name; 
which communication, if desired, shall be strict- 
ly confidential.--Orange Co. Patriot. 

Every man has in his own life follies enough 
—in his own mind troubles enough—-in the per- 
formances of his duties deficiencies enough— 
without minding other people’s business. 

A merchant residing not twenty miles from 
Boston who kept for sale both hardware and 
piece goods, had given to a newly entered ap. 
prentice strict orders that» when an article was 
called for which they had not got, he must men- 


tion something they had which best answered 


York, Sept. 12, enclosing ninety dollars, having - 
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livery; it is whole and wholesome. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


that description of goods. A lady shortly after 
asking ‘‘ Have you Sinchaws’’’—the boy replied 
“No ma’am, but we have HAND saws.” 


The Drayman and the Soldier.—A few days 
ago, a drayman was brutally lashing one of his 
horses. A Life Guardsman entered. ‘* Arn’t 
you ashamed,” said he, “to lash the animal? 
You have no right to whip in that manner.” 
‘* Why that’s true,” replied the fellow, “ for the 
beast isn’t paid a shilling a day to be whipped 
as you are.”’ The Life Guardsman walked on. 
— Asmodeus in London. 


Fatal Accident.—On Tuesday evening last Mr. 
William M‘Farland was almost instantly killed 
while at work in one of the coal boats at the 
east end of this borough, by the falling of a large 
mass ofrock. About 15 minutes expired before 
he could be removed from under the rock, when 
life was nearly extinct—he expired in a few 
minutes. He was industrious, and has left a 
young family to lament their irreparable loss. 

Blairsville Record. 


The Boston Traveller says a Jad in Gill, Mass. 
named Cannon, has made a press and types, and 
issued a paper two and a half inches in length, 
and two inches in breadth! He has also pub- 
lished a book of twenty-seven pages, called * A 
Treatise on a Dog,” ornamented with a cut, 
carved by himself. He advertises two lines for 
acent. There is no other printing office in the 
town. 


New Orteans, Sept. 11. 

Murders. —We have heard of no less than four 
murders on Saturday: two, however, appear to 
be somewhat doubtful. The first was that of a 
young man of the name of Baylie, who was at- 
tacked by another young man named Scrapura, 
at the Exchange, on Saturday morning, with a 
cowhide and spring knife, with which he inflict- 
ed a large wound in the lower part of the abdo- 
men, cutting the intestines. Baylie lingered 
until Sunday morning, when he expired. A 
negro man belonging to Mr. John Richardson, 
Conti street, killed in cold blood, and with little 
or no provocation, his fellow servant Washing- 
ton, a valuable mulatto slave, also the property 
of Mr. Richardson, with a large butcher knife, 
which entered the neck and came out at the 
shoulder. He expired instantaneously. The 
murderer is in prison. 


It will be recollected that about a year since, 
the wife of Doctor Foster, of New York, was 
stopped and detained at an inn, in Connecticut, 
when within a mile of her father’s house, under 
the laws of that State, for prohibiting travelling 
on the Sabbath. Dr. Foster believing the law 
unconstitutional, commenced a prosecution in 
the Supreme Court of the United States for 
false imprisonment against Deacon Huntington, 
who arrested his wife, and various sums were 
contributed in order to enable the doctor to car- 
ry on the suit. It is stated that there is little 
doubt that the Court will declare the laws which 
prohibit travelling on Sunday unconstitutional. 
— New Bedford Courier. . 


A Golden Rule.—Industry will make a man 
a purse, and frugality will find him strings for 
it. Neither the purse nor the strings will cost 
him any thing. He who has it should draw the 
strings as frugality directs, and he will be sure 
always to find a useful penny at the bottom of 
it. The servants of industry are known by their 
Idleness 
travels very leisurely, and poverty soon over- 
takes him. 


Very Funny.—The Journal du Havre of the 
20th August, in announcing the arrival at that 
port of the ship Louisville, from New York, af- 
ter speaking of the consternation which pre- 
vailed here in consequence of the Cholera, 
makes this remark:——* The neighbouring states 
of New Jersey, in which New York is situated, 
employed all their disposable military forces, to 
prevent all communication with the infected 
state”!!! 


Harlequin and Pinch —It is believed of these 
worthies, both of whom retain the character of 
jesters, cowards, wags and buffoons, proper to 
the Sannio of the Romans, that they existed be- 

_ fore the time of Plautus, and continued to play 
their frolics duting the middle ages, when the 
legitimate drama was unknown, “For the former 
‘part, sculpture as well as tradition is appealed 


to by Italian antiquaries, who have discovered 
the representation of these grotesque characters 
upon the Etruscan vases. In support of the 
latter averment, the grave authority of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, is appealed to, whe, we rejoice 
to find, thought Harlequin and Punch no un- 
lawful company in fitting time and place. Saint 
Anthony gives his sanction to Saint Thomas, but 
adds the reasonable restriction, that no clergy- 
man should play Harlequin, and that Punch 
should not exhibit in the church. 


Premature Interment—On Thursday week, 
as the coffin bearers of a person supp sed to 
have expired from cholera in one of the city 
parishes, near Bishopsgate, were carrying their 
burden for interment, they heard a noise within 
the coffin, which induced them to Jay it down 
and open it; the individual was found not to be 
quite dead, and his recovery is not at all impro- 
bable. We fear that thisis not the only instance 
of premature interment during the prevalence 
of the epidemic.—London paper. 


WESTWARD HO! 

This is the title of Paulding’s new novel, just 
issued from the New York press. Paulding is one 
of our favourite American writers. Although not 
a man of very refined genius, brilliant fancy, or 
surprising inventive powers, he is a pleasing, a natu- 
ral, and a humorous scribbler—one whose produc- 
tions may always be read once with interest, but sel- 
dom we confess with strong admiration. He is excel- 
lent in a short story. His more laboured productions 
are rather tedious—appear to have been written on 
the book making principles, and with less regard to 
immortality than we consider indispensable to a 
** long-lived” performance. The Dutchman’s Fire- 
side, Paulding’s last production, was well enough— 
was puffed through two or three editions; but honest- 
ly it was no great affair, and is already almost for- 
gotten. ‘* Westward Ho,” we have reason to be- 
lieve, isa work of more power, genius and character. 
But it has been written in great haste—rather for the 
bookseller than the reader—and cannot, therefore, 
have much pretension to deep thought, powerful 
conception, or intrinsic merit. Its perusal will no 
doubt serve as a relaxation from potitics—and some 
scenes and passages in it will deserve strong praise 
and excite deep interest. A New York editor who has 
read the whole work with ‘* unalloyed pleasure’— 
describes Westward Ho as truly and emphatically a 
national tale. He continues—“ There is an air of 
freshness and originality diffused over the whole 
work; the characters are marked with distinct fea- 
tures of individuality; the styleis rapid and vigorous; 
and the story is neither spun out or delayed by long, 
dull, diffusive dialogues, which neither develop the 
plot, or advance the action. Here and there we de- 
tect slight traces of haste and carelessness, which 
seem to indicate that the writer is too full of the main 
subject to pay particular attention te minor objects. ” 

We say no more. The work will speak for it- 
self. Cannot ove see the Ohio roll along in such 
descriptions as the following? 

** Lute in the still, starry night, as the captain and 
one Zephi Teal, his first officer, sat watching the 
course of the bread-horn while she glided along, by 
the bright beams of a ful! moon, the former observed 
that the river was rising rapidly,and the force of the 
current increasing. 

** There has been a mighty grist of rain lately up 
above, and the snows on the mountains must have 
all melted in a hurry. L reckon we shall have a 
powerful freshet, Zephi.” 

‘* Yes,” said Zephi; ‘* it’s above high-water mark 
already, and rises like the water in a boiling pot. 1 
never seen it so high but once afore, and that was 
when Orson Upson’s broad-horn was carried clean 
over the tops of the Button Woods, and Divine 
Goodyear’s house floated all the way down to the Big 
Bend, with the family in it.” 

Whew—w—w'” whistled Captain Hugg; ‘in 
what year of our Lord was that, Zeph?” 

** Why, the year you got such a licking from the 
Yankee pediar at Pittsburg, T calculate.” 

“Til be shot,” exclaimed Hugg, ‘if any Yankee 
pedilar that ever stepped “twixt here and the other 
side of the end of the yearth ever treed Sam Hug. 
It’s a lie, whoever said it. But did you in good 
earnest, see Divine Goodyear’s house fivating down 
stream, with the family in it?” , 
~ «FT didn’t, may I be rowed up Salt River.” 


** J should like to have seen the old sinner; I dar. 
say he prayed like a horse.” 

** Yes, that he did. I heard him snortin ‘ Now I 
lay me down to sleep,’ as he went past the cove 
where I tied my boat to the top of a big tree a hun- 
dred foot high.” 

* Thus they communed together till the first blush 
of the morning appeared in the east, and the gradual 
opening of the scene showed the swelling stream 


rolling down in boiling eddies, and its dark-brown 
surface strewed with the spoils of the earth. The 
gigantic trees on the bottoms, as they are called in 
the language of the west, stood midway quivering in 
the waters, with nothing but the branches visible. 
The first and second banks of the river had disap- 
peared, and wherever the hills receded from the 
shore the waters rolled over the earth, sweeping 
along with them every loose thing on its surface. 
The picture of the deluge was renewed; for the solid 
ground was no longer a place of safety, and the scene 
was as solitary as that which the world exhibited 
when all that remained of its living myriads was shel- 
tered in Noah’s ark floating about at the mercy of a 
shoreless ocean that tumbled round the ball.” 
Bicknell’s Reporter, 


Tremont Theatre.—Daring his visit to the city, 
Mr. Wallack has given much pleasure to the lovers 
of the drama. His performances as Rolla, the Bri- 
gand, Walter and Dick Dashall, have been eminent- 
ly successful. The part of Walter could never be 
played better, than at his benefit, on Monday even- 
ing. It wasone of the finest and most hearty perso- 
nations of character we have ever seen. The killing 
of Oliver and the subsequent scenes in the forest, 
were so much like reality, that we forgot Mr. Wal- 
lack and the Theatre, and thought of nothing but 
Walter and the children.— Bos. Trav. 


PANU ATAU RVLEN 
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SELECT POETRY. 


We wish we ‘knew the writer of the following 
beautiful verses, which are here copied from a late 
number of the Providence Journal. 

STANZAS. 
He that sits above 
In his calm glory, will forgive the love 
His creatures bear each other, even if blent 
With a vain worship; for its close is dim 
Ever with grief, which leads the wrong soul back to Him!” 


Be thy name whisper'd where the silver dew 
Stealeth the leaves of clustering roses through, 
With bright and freshening power : 
And where the waters follow to the play 
Of earliest sunshine—o’er the sands away, 
At moruing’s hour. 


Be thy name whisper’d where the bough hath stirr’d 
To the last nestiings of the weary bird, 

Its silent mate beside ; 
And where the voice of mirth hath ceas’d to fall, 
And far o’er fading paths the shadows fall 

Ateven tide. 


For thou whose beauty to the dust hath gone, 

Wert soft or joyous, like the eve or morn! 
And theretore these should be 

In hearts fil’d up with visions to the last, 

Of thy young sustles and loving accents past! 
Memories of thee. 


Be thy thoughts counted where the stars are bright 
Withia the chambers of the dreamy night; 
Thy Kinding thoughts and deep! 
And vhere through summer clouds the lightning flings 
Quick, tremulous sparkles from its flashing wings, 
To banish sleep! 


Thine outward loveliness! where’er they meet, 

Light, blooming forms, and ever graceful feet, 
And voices sweet and gay! 

There duly, toudiy, erethe joy be done— 

Shall raise to faithful lips the praise of one 
Gathered away. 


Thy grave !—not far and lone its sal repose, 

As cold o’er some, alas! the mould doth close, 
Dead ia a foreign land! 

Thou, with familiar things art gently laid, 

And oft may they who with (hy childhood play'd, 
Beside thee stand. 


Thy rest! thy rest!—go where the sun is pouring 
His golden glory unto souls adoring 

Seneath this Sabbath even! 
Hath peace, hath confidence not dere its birth? 
E’n mid the lowly temples of the earth! 

Thou—art in Heaven! ANNA, 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


With cheerful step the traveller 
Pursues his early way, 

When first the dimly-dawnihg east 
Reveals the rising day. 


He bounds along his craggy road, 

He hastens up the height, 
~ “And all he sees and all he hears 
Administer délight’ 


And, if the mist, retiring slow, 
Roll round its wavy white, 

He thinks the morning vapours hide 
Some beauty from his sight. 


But when behind the western clouds 
Departs the fading day, 

How wearily the traveller 
Pursues his evening way! 

Sorely along the craggy road 
His painful footsteps creep; 

And slow, with many a feeble pause, 
He labours up the steep. 


And if the mists of night close round, 
They fill his soul with fear, 
He dreads some unseen precipice, 
Some hidden danger near. 
So cheerfully does youth begin 
Life’s pleasant morning stage; 
Alas! the evening traveller feels 
The fears of weary age! 
[ Southey. 


VIRTUE AND VICE. 
I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s unnumbered woes, 
And he was poor, without a friend, 
Prest by a thousand foes. 


I saw the passions’ pliant slave 
In gallant trim, and gay; 

His course was pleasure’s placid wave, 
His life a summer’s day. 


And I was caught in folly’s maze, 
And joined her giddy train, 

But found her soon the nurse of care. 
And punishment, and pain. 


There surely is some guiding Power, 
‘That rightly suffers wrong; 
Gives vice to bloom her little hour, 
But virtue late and long. 
Camoens. 


MARRIED. 


On the 9th inst. at Onondaga, (N. Y.) by the Rev. Mr. 
Stockton, JAMES O. BENNETT, Esq. of Camilius, to 
Miss TIRA HINSDALE, of the former place. 

On Friday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, 
Mr. LEVI BECK, of this city, to Miss HELEN MARIA 
CAREY, of New Orleans. 

On Monday, &th instant, by the Rev. G. T. Bede!l, Mr. 
JAMES HARDY, to Miss ELIZABETH, daughter of Jus. 
Hartley, all of thiscity. 

On the &tb inst. by the Rev. Thomas Eustace, Mr. EV- 
MOR COPPERTHWAITE, to Miss SUSANNA CALL, a!! 
of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Donoghoo, 
. MORRIS WHITE, to Miss ELIZABETH SLEE\V- 
EN. 

On Wednesday, lOthinst. Mr. CHARLES MILLIGAN 
tu Miss BRIDGET CULEN, all of this city. 

On Monday evening, 15th inst by the Rev. C. H. Dem- 
me, Mr. ANDREW SCHEEFL, to Miss CATHERINE 
LEIBRANETT, all of the Northern Liberties, 

In this city, on the 15th inst. by the Rev. John L, Dagg, 
Mr. MOREAU DELANO, of Utica, New York, to Mis; 
SARAH ANN ABRAHAM, daughter of tie late Enoc 
Abraham, of Delaware county, Pa. 

On the evening of the 14th instant, by the Rev. George 
Chandler, JACOB PETERS, to Miss SUSAN CRAMP. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller, Mr. WY. 
ROBINSON, to Miss MARY ANN WILSON, both of 
Philadelphia. 

On Monday, 15th instant, MARTHA BEATTY, aged : 
years and 8 montlis. 

On the morning of the 13th inst. Dr. JOHN W. IRWINE 
youngest son of the late Gen. Wim. Irwine. 


DIED. 


On Saturday morning, in the 72d year of his age, Mr. 
THOMAS HOAD. 

On Sunday, at the Jackson Glass Works, (N. J.) Mr 
ALEX. M’CLINTOCK, in the 25th year of his age. hav- 
ing laboured under a burt which be received about |: 
months since, which he bore with resignation to the wi! 
of the Almighty. 

On the 10th inst. Mrs. MARY TARIN, in the 50th year 
of her age, atter a short but severe illness of typhus fever. 

At Madrid, onthe @th Augnat Jast, after along and 
painful illuess, MADAME DE TACON, wife of the Chev- 
alier de Tacon, the much esteemed Minister of Spain, re- 
sident in Philadelphia. 

At Cincinnati, on the 6th instant, after a short illness. 
WM. L. JOUDON, Esq. merchant of this city. 

On Sunday evening, Ith inst. Mr. THOMAS SERRILL | 
ROBERTSON, in the 26th vear of his age. 

On Sunday afternoon, iiss MARGARETTA POTTER, 
in the 18th year of her age. 


On Satorday. 13th inst Mrs. MARY KUNCKLE. j 


On Saturday morning, 13th inst, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, in the 40th year of his age, GEO. C. YOUNG, 
of West Kensington, Philadelphia. 


On Sunday evening, HELEN THOMAS, infant daugh. 


ter of Mr. Thomas Haven. 

At Stockholm, on the 7th Aug. last, LAURA SOPHIA, 
wife of Christopber Hughes, Esq. Charge D’ Affairs of the 
United States of America, and daughter of Gen. Samuc! 
Smith, of Maryland. 

At Germantown, on Saturday morning, 13th inst. in 
the 45th year of her age, Mrs. FRANCES NEILL, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Wm. Neill. 

On Monday evening, 15th inst. Mr. STEPHEN FLAN. 
AGAN, in the 70th year of his age. 

On Monday afternoon, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
CHEVALIER, of St. Marys, state of Georgia, aged about 
19 years. 

Un Monday morning, 15th inst. after a lingering illness, 


] JOHN RIDGWAY. aged 10 years. 


At Patosi, Missouri, on the 23d ult. in the 21et year of B 


his age, SAMUEL K. son of Samuel Johnson, of this city. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and’Parxtrxo of every 


description, neatly and expeditiously exceuted at this 7 


office. 
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